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THE GENESIS OF MODERN ABOLITIONISM. 


HE Anti-slavery movement of this country may. properly be 
divided into two dispensations. The first had its beginning 
soon after the introduction of slavery into the colonies, and ended, 
with only partial results, near the close of the last century. The 
second began early in the present century, just as slavery was enter- 
ing upon its baleful career of domination, and closed with its destruc- 
tion by the power of war, for which the nation had been prepared by 
the moral and political agitation which preceded the final conflict. 
Each of these dispensations has its history, and should be studied in 
the light of its distinguishing facts. 

It is gratifying to know that the evils of American slavery were 
never without their witness. As early as the year 1688, some 
German Quakers in Pennsylvania lifted up their voices against the 
trafic in men. This was seconded by the official action of the 
yearly meeting for the Colonies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in 1696. The earliest official action of the New England Quakers 
against the slave trade was in 1715. William Burling was the. first 
anti-slavery Quaker of any note in this country, and was followed 
by Ralph Sandiford, who wrote against slavery in 1729, and by 
Benjamin Lay, who wrote and spoke against it in 1737. The labors 
of these anti-slavery apostles were followed by those of the untiring 
and ever-faithful Anthony Benezett and his powerful coadjutor, John 
Woolman, whose traveling ministry of more than twenty years bore 
witness to his faithfulness, and largely aided the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Society of Friends from the evil of slavery, which was 
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accomplished in the colonies in which he labored soon after his 
death. > 

In 1733 General Oglethorpe, who was the friend of Granville Sharpe, 
landed in Georgia with one hundred and twenty emigrants, and made 
a vigorous effort to save that colony from the scourge of slavery, In 
this effort he had the codperation of John Wesley, but the colonial 
charter was taken away, and slavery triumphed. The decided stand 
taken by Wesley and Whitfield while in the colonies is well known. The 
former said “slave-dealers are man-stealers, and men-buyers exactly 
on a level with men-stealers.” Jonathan Edwards belonged to the 
same class of abolitionists, and declared that slaveholding is “a greater 
crime than fornication, theft or robbery.” Dr. Samuel Hopkins, in 
1769, took equally strong ground on the subject. Hostility to slavery 
and the slave trade so increased in the colonies that those of New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia petitioned the throne 
for the abolition of the foreign traffic, and their Legislatures passed laws 
against it; but the parent country turned a deaf ear to their wishes. 
As the era of independence approached, the anti-slavery tide reached 
its flood, as was shown by the non-importation resolves of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1774, and the concurring action of the separate 
colonies. The year before Thomas Paine electrified the country by 
his “Common Sense” he wrote an anti-slavery article, which appeared 
in Bradford’s Pennsylvania Fournal, in which he predicted the separ- 
ation of America:from Britain, and expressed the hope that our 
gratitude for the event might be shown by “an act of continental 
legislation which shall put a stop to the importation. of negroes, 
soften the hard fate of those already here, and in time procure their 
freedom.” During the Revolutionary war, and up to the year 1789, 
slaves escaping from one colony to another became free. The cham- 
pions of independence were the chief foes of the slave trade and 
slavery, while the revolutionary movement had its strongholds where 
the slave population was smallest and the institution in a state of rapid 
‘decline. Indeed, it is safe to say that in a very important sense inde- 
pendence had its genesis in the anti-slavery opinions and labors which 
preceded it, and that this honor ought freely to be accorded to the 
abolitionism of the colonial period. It is true that the struggle for 
. independence was political; but the Declaration of Independence is 
proof positive that its basis was the inborn rights of man, or, as 
Madison phrased it after the struggle was over, “the rights of human 
nature.” It was the religious conviction that liberty is the birthright 
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of all men which inspired the anti-slavery zeal of the colonists, and 
prepared them to abdicate the power which asserted the right to bind 
them in all cases whatsoever. 

This view is well supported by historic facts. In the year 1774 the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society was formed, of which Benjamin 
Franklin was for years the president. John Jay was the president of 
a similar society in New York, organized’ a few years later. Abolition 
societies were formed in Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. At the beginning of the Revolution- 
ary struggle, and during its continuance, the churches were all anti- 
slavery. In 1784 the ordinance of Jefferson, prohibiting slavery after 
the year 1800 in all “the Territories ceded already or to be ceded 
by individual States to the United States,” only failed by an accident, 
while three years later the famous ordinance, incorrectly attributed to 
him, forbidding the introduction of slavery in all territory then under 
the jurisdiction of the National Government, was adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the States then represented in Congress, including 
Georgia and the Carolinas. At that time slavery had already been 
abolished, or measures were soon afterward taken for its abolition, in 
seven of the colonies, while in the six remaining it was understood to 
be in a course of speedy and inevitable decay. The new Constitution 
provided for cutting off the foreign supply, the source of its life, while 
private emancipations were going on in all the States under the pre- 
vailing spirit of liberty, which had gathered new life in the struggle 
for independence. The Constitution made concessions to slavery, but 
they were only agreed to because of the perfect assurance everywhere 
felt that the evil was to have simply a transient sufferance, a brief 
hospitality, pending the adoption of measures for its peaceable, but 
total, extirpation; and these concessions never would have been made 
if the framers of the Constitution could have foreseen that the power 
thus abetted would treacherously demand perpetuity, and assert its 
absolute political supremacy in the Government. The anti-slavery 
spirit of the times was so dominant that in the year 1791 Granville 
Sharpe, the head and front of English abolitionism, was made a 
Doctor of Laws by the University of William and Mary, in Virginia. 

Such was the first anti-slavery dispensation. It was not a struggle 
or a conflict, but a reform. It was supported by public opinion, and 
only opposed by a fraction of society. It was as easy to be an aboli- 
tionist then as to be in favor of prison reform, or the improvement of 
the condition of the aborigines. Slavery had not yet become a great 
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political and moneyed power. It was not supported by powerful 
ecclesiastical backing. It attempted no social outlawry. It was not 
preéminently a respectable institution. The men who sought its 
abolition were not obliged to encounter brickbats and unmerchantable 
eggs. The age of martyrdom was yet in the distance, and no one 
then dreamed of the dispensation which was to startle the civilized 
world in the following century, and involve the land in a baptism of 
blood. 

But the reaction which followed the heat and strain of a long war 
naturally cooled the ardor of the people. The moral ravages of the 
conflict were visible in every phase of society and life. The return of 
prosperity and the rapid accumulation of wealth palsied the spirit 
which had supported the colonies in “the times that tried men’s 
souls.” The action of Congress upon the petition of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, in 1790, denying its power to abolish slavery in 
the States, disappointed the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, 
while reminding the slaveholders of their vested rights under the 
Constitution. The excesses of the French Revolution caused timid 
and halting patriots to turn an averted face upon the principles of 
popular liberty, for which they had contended against the mother 
country. The invention of Whitney’s cotton-gin in 1793 created a 
new motive power in the interest of slavery by making the production 
of cotton exceedingly profitable through the breeding of slaves for its 
cultivation. The acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 opened to slavery 
an immense area of fertile soil in latitudes remarkably adapted to the 
growth of this plant, and thus afforded an additional incentive to the 
breeding of slaves on every southern plantation. In the meantime, 
the project of African colonization had been started, through which 
the consciences of thousands were put to sleep. This insidious and 
subtle scheme of imposture and inhumanity took the form of a national 
organization in January, 1817, and through its matchless cunning and 
audacity actually succeeded in beguiling the great leaders of abolition- 
ism on both sides of the Atlantic, and harnessing them in its service. 
The Missouri struggle in 1820 revealed the fact that slavery had now 
become a great political power, while the abolition societies, once so 
flourishing, had been disbanded or lost their spirit. The startling 
political apostacy on the slavery question, which had been gradually 
approaching its climax, was accompanied by a like apostacy in the 
churches, which at last became the bulwarks of the slave power ;. and 
this power was’ finally interwoven with the whole fabric of American 
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society and institutions. The church and the state joined hands with 
it as the new trinity of the nation’s faith. It dictated our policy at 
home and abroad, and made and unmade politicians. To oppose it 
was to face mobs, persecution and death. It was to give up reputation, 
honors, ease, and forsake all the prizes of life which worldly prudence 
or ambition could covet. It was to take up the heaviest cross yet 
fashioned by this century as the test of Christian character and 
heroism. This second anti-slavery dispensation, which Harriet 
Martineau aptly characterized as “the martyr age of America,” 
cannot properly be compared to that which preceded it. It stands 
by itself. Its work was thoroughly accomplished, but at a terrific 
cost. The men who undertook it began their labors with the lapse of 
the nation from the grand ideas of the revolutionary era, and they 
never ceased or slackened their efforts; while to their moral appeals, 
unflinching courage, and unfaltering faith, the Republic is primarily 
indebted for its salvation. 

It is pleasant to note the steadily-growing disposition in all direc- 
tions to do fitting honor to these pioneers and leaders in a great and 
holy cause. Oliver Johnson’s book, entitled “Garrison and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement,” has been given to the public in a second and 
improved edition. It is charmingly written by an intimate friend and 
fellow-laborer in the cause, who naturally displays his unbounded 
admiration for its great moral leader. Elizur Wright, himself an able, 
faithful and time-honored pioneer, has prepared and published an 
interesting sketch of Myron Holley, one of the earliest leaders and 
champions of organized political action against slavery, and a man of 
singular rectitude, real ability, rare courage, and captivating eloquence, 
I understand that a new life of Benjamin Lundy is in contemplation, 
by Mr. Z. Eastman, his intimate friend and associate in the later anti- 
slavery labors of his life. Hon. E. B. Washburn has recently given 
us the life of Edward Coles, the anti-slavery Governor of Illinois, who 
successfully resisted the establishment of slavery in that State, in the 
years 1823-24, by a scheme of organized border ruffianism akin to that 
which in later years came so near making Kansas a slave State. It is 
understood that General William Birney is preparing a life of his father, 
James G. Birney, the distinguished leader of the Liberty party, and 
its candidate for President in 1840 and 1844. Other lives are yet 
to be written, and, although a trustworthy history of the anti-slavery 
movement cannot be expected till we are further from the strifes and 
passions with which it was unavoidably connected, yet it is not too 
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soon to insist upon justice and fair play in dealing with its real founders 
and apostles. ’ 

Our accepted histories and manuals agree in according to William 
Lloyd Garrison the honor of first proclaiming, on this side of the 
Atlantic, the doctrine of “ immediate and unconditional emancipation.” 
They also agree in awarding to Benjamin Lundy the credit of publish- 
ing the first anti-slavery newspaper of this century, and of being the 
pioneer abolitionist of the United States. These statements are now 
received without question, and supported by Johnson’s “ Life of 
Garrison,” Greeley’s “ History of the American Conflict,” Wilson’s 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power,” Von Holst’s 
“Constitutional and Political History of the United States,” and 
various other authorities. It is the chief purpose of this article’ to 
controvert these alleged facts, and to show that Charles Osborn, an 
eminent minister in the Society of Friends, proclaimed the doctrine 
of immediate and unconditional emancipation when William Lloyd 
Garrison was only nine years old, and nearly a dozen years before 
that doctrine was announced by Elizabeth Heyrick, in England; and 
that Mr. Osborn also edited and published the first anti-slavery news- 
paper in the United States, and is thus entitled to take rank as the 
real pioneer of American abolitionism. These statements may appear 
surprising, but, if true, they should be so recognized. If the current 
of history has Deen diverted into a false channel, it should be turned 
into the true one. The story of the great conflict should be made 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy. When a great victory has been 
won, every general should have his due share in the honor of its 
achievment, and, if the heroism of any brave man has been slighted, 
and the fact can be shown by newly-discovered evidence, the record 
of the battle should be made to conform to the truth. It can scarcely 
be necessary to say that I have no desire whatever to do the slightest 
injustice to Garrison and Lundy. Their exalted place as heroes in 
the grand army of human progress is irreversibly established; and 
Garrison and Lundy themselves, if living, would be the last to deny 
to a fellow-laborer in the great cause the share of honor he had fairly 
earned in its service. 

Before proceeding with my task, let me rapidly sketch the principal 
facts of the life of Charles Osborn. It appears, from the published 
journal of his travels, that he was born in North Carolina, on the 21st 
of August, 1775. In his nineteenth year he removed to Tennessee, 
where he made his first appearance in the ministry about the year 1806. 
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He soon took rank as a preacher of considerable gifts, and traveled 
and preached extensively in North Carolina and Tennessee, taking an 
active part in the anti-slavery societies of these States. He removed 
to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in 1816, where he published a religious and 
reformatory newspaper, and continued his work in the ministry. In 
1819 he settled in Indiana. He took an active and leading part, as 
an orthodox Friend, in the movement against Elias Hicks and his fol- 
lowers, and after this made a religious visit to Great Britain and a 
part of the continent. He sat at the head of the yearly meetings of 
this country for about the third of a century, and the like honor was 
accorded him, though unsought, by Friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic during his sojourn among them. From his earliest years he 
was known as a thorough-going abolitionist, and an abstainer from 
the use of slave-grown produce; and, in his later life, he became _ 
involved in a controversy with his society on the slavery question, 
which resulted in his separation from it in testimony of his unflinching 
devotion to the slave. 

Respecting Mr. Osborn’s connection with the doctrine of immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, I submit the following facts : 

1. In the month of December, 1814, he took the lead in organizing 
the ‘“‘ Tennessee Manumission Society.” It was formed at the house 
of Elihu Swaine, his father-in-law, and its purpose was the immediate 
and unconditional manumission of the slaves. Rachel Swaine, now 
known as Rachel Davis, a daughter of Elihu Swaine, still survives 
and resides in Wayne county, Ind. ; and she was present at the organ- 
ization of this society, and knows the facts I have stated. I have 
personally known her many years, and know her to be an entirely 
trustworthy witness. 

2. The Rev. John Rankin, of Ripley, Ohio, now in his ninetieth 
year, but with his faculties remarkably preserved, is a life-long aboli- 
tionist and a native of Tennessee, where he resided till the year 1817. 
He says the Anti-Slavery Society which then existed in that State 
avowed the doctrine of immediate and unconditional abolition. He 
also says that afterward, on his removal to Kentucky, he preached that 
doctrine to large congregations, and that in 1824, after his removal to 
Ohio, he published a series of letters setting forth the sinfulness of slave- 
holding, and avowing the same principle. These letters were soon after 
published in book form; and Mr. Garrison read the volume, and in com- 
plimentary words acknowledged himself Mr. Rankin’s “ anti-slavery 
disciple.” These facts are given on the authority of Mr. Rankin. 
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3. In the year 1841 Mr. Osborn, as I shall hereafter have occasion 
to show, gave offense to his society by his earnest and uncompromising 
espousal of the doctrine in question ; and the well-known Levi Coffin, 
in his published volume of “ Reminiscences,” on page 231, referring 
to that period, says that Mr. Osborn “ preached no new doctrine, had 
experienced no change, but followed the same course and advocated 
the same anti-slavery doctrine he had for forty years.” He further 
says, on page 265, that he publicly advocated immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation in Ohio in 1816. Mr. Coffin knew him in his 
youth, and gave these testimonies from his personal knowledge. 

4. In a printed document published in 1843, reviewing certain 
proceedings of the Indiana yearly meeting in dealing with Mr. 
Osborn, the following statement is made: “It is well known that the 
_ sentiments of Charles Osborn in relation to this subject (slavery) are 
the same now they were more than twenty-five years ago.” This is 
signed by Daniel Puckett, Walter Edgerton, H. H. Way, Jacob 
Graves, John Shugart, and Levi Coffin—all perfectly reliable men, 
and three of them, namely, Puckett, Way and Coffin, were intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Osborn and his anti-slavery position during the 
period covering his life and labors in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

5. After the death of Mr. Osborn a memorial of his life was drawn 
up and adopted by the Society of Anti-Slavery Friends, to which he 
belonged, in March, 1852. That memorial refers to his leadership in 
the formation of manumission societies in 1814, and declares that, “in 
endeavoring to lay the foundation principle of these societies, he, at 
that early day, advocated and maintained the only true and Christian 
ground—immediate and unconditional emancipation.” After this 
memorial was drawn it was submitted to the monthly meeting, and, 
according to the practice in all such cases, was scrutinized before its 
approval. It then had to be sent to the quarterly meeting, composed 
of the members of different monthly meetings, and again examined 
and passed. It was then forwarded to the meeting for sufferings, 
composed of representatives from each of the quarterly meetings com- 
posing the yearly meeting, and a certain number to represent the lat- 
ter. This body of men again examined and approved it, after which 
it was read in the yearly meeting before the members of the Society 
én masse, who approved and adopted it. In these several meetings 
were such men as Levi Coffin, William Beard, Henry H. Way, 
Enoch Macy, and various others who were personally and intimately 
acquainted with the position of Charles Osborn and his labors in the 
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manumission cause in Tennessee and North Carolina. They were 
men of the highest character for integrity, and could not have been 
induced to sit by and approve statements about which they were well 
informed if they were false. In my earlier life I knew all these men, 
and I entertain not the shadow of a doubt as to the perfect accuracy 
of their statements. 

6. The manumission movement in Tennessee awakened uneasiness 
among the slaveholders, some of whom thought it would be good policy 
to attach themselves to it as members. Ina moment of weakness, and 
on considerations of expediency, the constitution of the society, was so 
changed as to permit this; and this led to a further compromise, by 
which the name of the society was changed to that of “ Manumission 
and.Colonization Society.” Mr. Osborn was present when these 
changes were proposed and adopted, and gave them his decided oppo- 
sition. In the language of the Quakers of a later day, he believed 
“the full enjoyment of liberty to be the right of all, without any con- 
ditions,” and could not “ consent, upon any conditions, that the bond- 
age of a fellow-being shall be prolonged for a single day ;” or “ say 
to him he must go to Hayti, to Liberia, or any other place, to entitle 
him to the full enjoyment of his liberty.” The facts respecting: these 
changes in the policy of the manumission movement and Mr. Osborn’s 
opposition are given on the authority of his early friends and anti- 
slavery associates, already referred to, and are more particularly set 
forth in Edgerton’s “ History of the Separation in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends,” published in 1856, and in Mr. Osborn’s “‘ Jour- 
nal of His Travels and Labors in the Ministry,” published in 1854. 

7. In enumerating these proofs I ought to make more special and 
emphatic mention of Mr. Osborn’s hostility to African colonization. 
He avowed this in his youth, and never afterward faltered. The fact 
is as honorable to him as it is remarkable that, while the leading 
abolitionists of England and the United States were caught in this 
snare, he was never for a moment deluded by any of its plausibilities. 
His moral vision detected its character from the beginning. ‘“ Eman- 
cipation,” as he used to declare, “ was thrown into the cradle of colon- 
ization, there to be rocked and kept quiet until the last slaveholder 
should become willing to send his human chattels to the colony.” 
Benjamin Lundy and other anti-slavery men discussed it as a scheme 
of gradual emancipation, and as such Mr. Osborn always understood 
it. He opposed it because it postponed the freedom of the slaves 
and placed conditions in its way, and if he did not, in so many words, 
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demand immediate and unconditional emancipation, this was always the 
ground on which he stood, and was necessarily implied in his action ; 
_and he never uttered a sentiment inconsistent with it. No one, cer- 
tainly, will insist that he favored gradualism, without a syllable of 
proof, and in the face of positive and overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. a 

It is not pretended, of course, that Mr. Osborn expected the slave- 
holders would immediately emancipate their slaves’) Without the 
intervention of a miracle this was impossible. The work of emanci- 
pation could only go forward under the inevitable conditions by which 
it was complicated. It had to become an educational process before 
it could be realized in fact. What he preached to the slavéholder 
was the gospel of immediate repentance, and that he had no right to 
put off that repentance to a more convenient season. That was his 
well-known position in 1830, when the anti-slavery agitation began 
seriously to disturb the peace of the country; and the Indiana yearly 
meeting, which could not endure this doctrine in 1842, never disputed 
the fact that he had at all times avowed it. If it be said that it was 
well known that the honor of first proclaiming this doctrine in this 
country was ascribed to Mr. Garrison by his friends, and that Mr. 
Osborn would have contested this claim if he had felt himself entitled 
to make it, I reply that he was a traveling minister among Friends, 
engrossed in his peculiar work, and may have known nothing of the 
matter. It is quite as reasonable to suppose him ignorant of the 
claim made by the friends of Mr. Garrison as to suppose the latter 
ignorant of Mr. Osborn’s well-known record as an immediate emanci- 
pationist. In justice to him it should also be said that he was too 
modest to blow his own trumpet, and too much absorbed in his work 
to concern himself about its honors; and that if this had been other- 
wise he had no motive to enter into any strife over the question. The 
champions of immediate emancipation, when it first began to stir the 
country, and during the life of Mr. Osborn, were obliged to make 
themselves of no reputation. They were cast out of all the syna- 
gogues of respectability, and little dreamed of the honors with which 
they were finally to be crowned. Mr. Osborn, therefore, could have 
had no selfish inducement to contest the claim of Mr. Garrison, while 
_ either of them would doubtless have been glad to know that the other 
had avowed this sound and saving principle. 

I now come to the proof of my statement that Mr. Osborn edited 
and published the first anti-slavery newspaper in the United States, 
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and is thus entitled to the honor of being counted the pioneer of latter- 
day abolitionism. My task will not be difficult, and it will supply 
some corroborative proof of his anti-slavery position. We have seen 
that he removed to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in 1816. In that year he 
issued his prospectus for a weekly newspaper to be called the PAilan- 
thropist, and published at that place; and on the twenty-ninth of 
August, 1817, the first number was issued. Its publication was con- 
tinued till the eighth of October, 1818. The tone of the paper was 
earnestly moral and religious. He devoted its columns considerably to 
the interests of Temperance and Peace, but the burden and travail of 
his heart was slavery. I speak by authority, having the bound volumes 
of the paper before me. It was just such a newspaper as Elijah P. 
Lovejoy was murdered for publishing in Illinois twenty years later. 
Benjamin Lundy, then residing at St. Clairsville, was one of its agents, 
as the paper shows. The subject of slavery is discussed from eighty 
to ninety times, making an average of nearly twice in each weekly 
number. It was in the beginning of this year that the American 
Colonization Society was organized, with its headquarters at Wash- 
ington, and the several anti-slavery societies then existing in this 
region of Ohio were all in favor of colonization as a scheme of gradual 
emancipation, as were those throughout the country generally; but 
Mr. Osborn disagreed with them. He opposed the scheme in 
repeated editorials, but allowed both sides of the question to be 
heard. Various articles were admitted favoring the policy of gradual 
emancipation, but not a line was written by himself in its approval. 
The limits of this article will not permit numerous or lengthy quota- 
tions from the paper, but I offer a few as specimens of its general 
character, beginning with the editorials. On page 44 of the first 
volume is the following on colonization: 


Without in anywise wishing to forestall public opinion, or give a bias against the 
intentions of the American Colonization Society, the editor has great doubts of the justice of 
the plans proposed. It appears to him calculated to rivet closer the chains that already gall 
the sons of Africa, and to insure to the miserable objects of American cruelty a perpetuity of 
bondage. The free persons of color in the city of Philadelphia have protested against being 
sent back to a soil which separation and habit have combined to render disagreeable to them. 
The communication which follows is inserted because the author’s intention is believed to be 
good, and because every investigation of the subject will tend to open the eyes of the public 
to the situation of this people. Those who have traveled through the Southern States, and 
observed the ignorance and vice with which slavery has enveloped the children of Africa, 
can hardly be persuaded that they are now fit instruments for propagating the Gospel. 


On page 37 is the following: 
A correspondent says the coast of Africa has been robbed of its natives, who have with 
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their sweat and blood manured and fertilized the soil of America. If their descendants are 
now (by way of reparation) to be forced back to that country, whose customs and whose soil 
are equally repugnant to them—query, are the thieves or the restorers most justifiable ? 


In the second volume, on page 69, is a strong editorial on the slave 
trade and slavery. After referring to the action of England and Spain 
in dealing with this subject, it concludes: 


But much remains to be done. The system of slavery is acknowledged on all hands to be 
an evil of the greatest magnitude ; and it will require a degree of energy commensurate with 
the effects it has upon society to counteract its baleful influence, and now is the time for the 
advocates of freedom to exert themselves to overthrow that colossal fabric of despotism. Let 
the enlightened philanthropists of either hemisphere continue to carry on the benevolent 
work until they have finally accomplished the same, and receive the just reward of their 
labors, the grateful acknowledgments of millions of their fellow-mortals, whom they behold 
emerging from the gloomy caverns of despair and assuming the rank among the sons and 
daughters of men to which they are entitled by the laws of Nature. In the language of one 
of the greatest orators of the present day, they will then have the satisfaction to know that 
through their instrumentality a large portion of their fellow-creatures are, politically speaking, 
** redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the Genius of Universal Emancipation.” 


It will occur to the reader as altogether probable that the name of 
Lundy’s paper, which was started several years afterward, was sug- 
gested to him by this editorial. I quote the following from the edito- 


rial columns on page 154: 


A planter in the upper part of Georgia went down to Charleston to purchase slaves. A 
cargo had just been landed. They were set up at auction, declared to be sound in wind and 
limb, and were struck off to the highest bidder. This planter purchased his complement, 
and the driver conducted them off. On the way to Augusta one of the women accidentally 
saw the man who had been her husband in Africa. The dissevered pair immediately recog- 
nized each other, and their feelings at this unexpected meeting may be conceived by those 
who are acquainted with conjugal affection. The owner of the husband was moved at the 
scene, and proposed either to sell or buy, that the poor creatures might live together on the 
same plantation; but the other, hard-hearted man, would do neither. They, of course, were 
soon parted; the woman was conducted up the country, and soon after died of grief. 

This is one of sundry articles on the same subject depicting acts of 
cruelty similar to those with which every reader of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is familiar. In the same volume, on page 181, is an able and 


thorough article on colonization, from which I make brief extracts: 


On entering into this investigation we should bear in mind thet we have long been called 
upon (and the present moment calls loudly) to cease to violate the laws of God and Nature in 
holding our fellow-men ina state of bondage. It is the s/aves who are suffering the most 
consummate misery, and it is the melioration of ‘heir condition which demands our first atten- 

. tion. Whatever laudable schemes may be formed for prompting civilization on the continent 
of Africa, or whatever benevolent designs may be entertained for the benefit of the free peo- 
ple of color on this side of the Atlantic, or whether these enterprises are directed by a sound 
or a visionary philosophy, it is not my present purpose to inquire. The great object still is 
to devise some system by which s/avery may ultimately be terminated. If African coloniza- 
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tion is not directed to this object, or capable of effecting it, we are still left to find some other 
expedient. 

The article then proceeds to show, by facts and figures, the utter 
impracticability of the colonization scheme, and concludes: 

It is true that the plan might produce one very striking effect—it might amuse our minds 
with the mistaken idea of doing something valuable, until that Almighty Being who observes 
the conduct of nations and of individuals may in his wisdom and justice deprive us of the 
opportunity of being the instruments in so laudable a reformation by taking the great work 
into his own hands. And here my mind is forcibly struck with the sentiment of one of our 
greatest men: ‘‘ When I reflect that God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever, I 
tremble for the fate of my country.” 


These samples will indicate the decided anti-slavery character of the 
paper, while its communications and selected matter will make this 
equally evident. The first issue contains three selections, one of 
which, being very brief, I quote: 

‘*T am astonished,” said an intelligerit Turk, ‘‘ that the Americans should send a fleet to 
compel the surrender of slaves in our ;,ossession, when, in their own country, they keep 


thousands of Africans in bondage. They had better clean their hands before they lift them 
toward Heaven.” 


On page 18 is an earnest letter on slavery from Anthony Benezett. 
On page 32 is an address from a member of the North Carolina 
Manumission Society, of the most radically anti-slavery type. On 
page 35 is an obituary notice of Paul Cuffer, a successful colored mer- 
chant and a man of signal benevolence and enterprise among his race. 
On page 37 is a strong article, probably written by Benjamin Lundy, 
over the signature of Philo Fustitia, and a capital letter from Joseph 
Doddridge, from which I quote the following: 

Can we charge the most sore-handed despotisms in existence with anything worse than 
the personal slavery of the African race in our country? No! Even in the piratical States 


of the Barbary Coast, if the Christian slave turns Musselman, he is free. Amongst us, if 
the slave becomes a Christian brother, he nevertheless still remains a slave. 


Passing several brief articles, we find on page 76 the beginning of a 
lengthy one, by an intelligent colored man named William Blackmore, 
who discusses the question with considerable ability. In the course 
of it, in referring to the enemies of his race and their tribulations in 
the dying hour, he frames for them the following prayer: 

Almighty and incomprehensible Being! Thou knowest a part of Thy creation, the 
negroes and mulattoes, have long been objects of our contempt ; and we have even until this 
day been occasionally tormented with a sight of their black faces. We have seen many of 
them in the slave States stripped of every comfort of life, destitute of friends, and knowing 


not where to flee for succor and safety, and in this deplorable condition we passed by and 
left them, supposing their complicated sufferings would soon push them out of existence; 
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but Thou didst put it into the hearts of Thy Samaritans to bring these wretched outcasts 
into this great inn which we inhabit, and to administer to their necessities. With the assist- 
ance of our ally, Prejudice, we thought before this to have convinced the world that they 
were made of more base material than we white people; but Thy great Apostle Paul 
declared that Thou hast ‘‘ made of one blood all nations of men.” We have long insisted that 
their color was a sufficient proof that they are of a distinct race greatly inferior to us; but 
Thou hast permitted Blumenbach, Smith, and others to write so wisely upon the subject that 
many of the white people themselves now begin to think that climate, state of society, man- 
ner of living, etc., have produced the external differences which are apparent between them 
and us. We have contended again that the negroes are very deficient in point of intellect ; 
but Thou hast suffered it to enter into the hearts of some of Thy believers to give some of 
them literary knowledge, and so we are likely to be overset in this our favorite hypothesis. 
We thought because we had the power it would be well enough to take away from them 
their natural, inherent and unalienable rights and privileges; but Thou hast put it into the 
hearts of certain persons in this State to think that we ought to do unto all men as we would 
wish them to do unto us. 

Now we are summoned to give up our stewardship, and seeing that we have not suc- 
ceeded in our attempts to wrest Thy attributes out of Thy hands; and fearing from Thy 
many gracious promises and declarations in their favor that some of this despised people 
have been admitted into the mansions of Thy everlasting rest; we therefore humbly pray 
Thee that Thou wilt be graciously pleased to cast their black souls out of heaven before our 
spirits reach there ; for it has been much against our will to dwell amongst them the few days 
of this life ; and how can we bear the idea of being confined among them to all eternity ? 


The following is from the Chester and Delaware Federalist, quoted 
on page 113: 


All is still as the grave. We boast that ours is the land of freedom. Here liberty dwells; 
this is the spot where the sacred tree flourishes, spreading its branches east and west, 
shading, protecting, the whole land. Our Constitution solemnly declares that all men are 
born equally free. The enslaved and oppressed of Europe are welcomed to our shores as 
an asylum from oppression. We rub our hands and congratulate one another that we are 
the most free people on earth. Gracious heavens! and is it yet true that more than twelve 
hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures are doomed, themselves and their posterity, to 
hopeless bondage? Where are our abolition societies? Are they weary in well-doing ? 
Where are those intelligent, ardent, benevolent men who exist in every country, who step 
forward on great occasions, animate their fellow-men to exertion, and direct their efforts to 
the attainment of noble ends? Are the spirits of Wilberforce, Clarkson and Benezett 
extinct ? Or is it true that nothing can be done? Mo—anothing can be done! Go home and 
repose on your pillows of down; sleep away your lives in indolence and ease; and let the 
expression, Nothing can be done, satisfy your consciences. Let the husband be separated 
from his wife, the mother from her little ones. Let the poor slave toil in hopeless misery, 
and bleed beneath the lash of his taskmaster. It will be useless to disturb Congress with 
your petitions—nothing can be done. 


On page 169 is an article by “E. B.,” a Virginian, which ably dis- 
cusses the question, both in its political and moral aspects. I quote: 


It is not only absolutely right to devise some remedy for this evil, but it is absolutely 
«necessary. We have shut our eyes and stopped our ears too long. Can we continue indif- 
ferent on so momentous a subject? We are called upon by honor, morality, and religion— 
by love for oGr country, ourselves, and our children. Let us not disregard these sacred 
obligations, but let us enter into a thorough investigation of the subject. Let us unite into 
select societies for the purpose of digesting a plan for the removal of this enormous evil, and, 
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thus united in order and codperating under the ties of virtue, honor, and love of our country, 
the difficulties attendant ‘upon the subject will vanish before the wisdom of the nation. 
* *  * Jt is impossible that one man should be the property of another. The master 
cannot derive his claim of property from the law of Nature, because by that law all men are 
equally free and independent. He cannot derive it from the principles of civil government, 
for government was instituted for the common benefit, protection, and security of the com- 
munity, and, when properly supported, admits no men or set of men to the possession of 
exclusive privileges. He cannot refer to contracts with individuals, nor to conveyances from 
parents for their children, for no one will pretend to the existence of such contracts, and 
their validity could not be supported if they really existed. It cannot be rested upon law, 
for such a law must be, technically speaking, unconstitutional. The Constitution defines 
the object of government and the rights of individuals. These form barriers which legisla- 
tion can never pass. It may, therefore, be boldly affirmed that slaves are not property, 
They are injured human beings, whose sufferings call loudly on their country for redress. 


Mr. Osborn was one of the very first men of this country to oppose 
the use of slave-grown produce, and he continued personally faithful 
to this principle during his life; while the Philanthropist is believed 
to be the first newspaper in the United States which espoused this 
duty. From an article copied from the Westchester Recorder, on 
page 174, I quote the following in reference to the slave trade: 

This great fountain of human blood that hath been flowing on the continent of Africa for 
ages, whose streams have stained the shores of America and the West Indies, is kept in 
motion and supported by the consumers of the proceeds of slavery. They are the subscrib- 
ers that furnish the fund by which the whole business is carried on. A merchant who loads 
his vessel in the West Indies with the proceeds of slavery does nearly as much at helping 
forward the slave trade as he that loads his vessel in Africa with slaves. They are both 


twisting the rope at different ends. * * * It is something paradoxical that a man will 
refuse to buy a stolen sheep, or to eat a piece of one that is stolen, and should not have the 


same scruples respecting a stolen man. 


But I need not multiply these extracts, which I have given merely 
as illustrations of the spirit and make-up of the paper. I must not 
fail to mention, however, a very able and eloquent oration on slavery, 
by Thomas H. Genin, delivered at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 
eighteenth of May, 1818, which is printed in the second volume, 
beginning on page 77. Mr. Genin came from New York to Ohio the 
year before, and was the intimate friend of Mr. Osborn. He also 
shared the friendship of Charles Hammond, Benjamin Lundy, and 
De Witt Clinton. He had considerable literary gifts, and was the 
correspondent of Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams; and, although 
the rhetoric of his oration is a little florid, he discusses the slavery 
question with great thoroughness, and evinces a surprising insight into 
the nature and working of the institution. All the arguments and 
sophisms of the slaveholders with which the country has been made 
familiar in later times are taken up and disposed of in this effort of 
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sixty-four years ago as if he had been in the midst of the great con- 
flict which so long afterward stirred the blood of both sections of the 
Union. The speech is prophetic, and deserves to be preserved as a 
choice relic of the literature of abolitionism in its pioneer days. Let 
me add, that I find scattered through the pages of the Philan- 
thropist frequent selections of anti-slavery poems from Cowper, 
Shenstone, Montgomery, and others, and I entertain no doubt what- 
ever that its anti-slavery character is quite as clearly defined and 
uncompromising in tone as Lundy’s Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, or James G. Birney’s Philanthropist, published in Cincinnati 
in later years. 

The priority of Mr. Osborn in the establishment of this paper has 
already been shown. He sold his establishment to Elisha Bates, and 
not to Elihu Embree, as Mr. Greeley states in his “Conflict”; and 
Lundy, not liking the anti-slavery character of the paper under his 
management, as he declares in his account of these matters, began 
the publication, at Mount Pleasant, of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, in January, 1821, being three years and a half after 
the issue of the first number of the Philanthropist. These facts are 
given in “ The Life of Benjamin Lundy,” compiled by Thomas Earle, 
and published in 1847. We there learn, on the authority of Lundy, 
in speaking of the previous establishment of the Phz/anthropist, that 
“proposals were issued by Charles Osborn for publishing a paper at 
Mount Pleasant, to be entitled the Philanthropist. He stated in 
his prospectus that he should discuss the subject of slavery in the 
columns of the paper. The idea now occurred to me that I might act 
efficiently for the cause of emancipation—that I could select articles 
(for I did not think of writing myself) and have them published in the 
Philanthropist, and that I could also get subscribers to the publica- 
tion. Engrossed with these thoughts, I went to work with alacrity. 
My leisure moments were now fully employed. When I sent my 
selections to Charles, I sometimes wrote him a few lines. After he 
had published the PAzlanthropist a few months I was surprised at 
receiving from him a request that I should assist in editing it. The 
thought that I could do such a thing had not then even occurred to 
me. But on his repeating the request I consented to try, and from 
that moment, whenever I have thought that something ought to be 
“done, my maxim has been, though doubtful of my ability, sry. 
Although’I resided ten ‘miles from the office, and was extensively 
engaged in other business, I continued for some time to write editorial 
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articles for the paper. At length Charles proposed to me to join him 
in the printing business, and to take upon myself the superintendence 
of the office. After some deliberation I consented to accept the offer.” 
It seems, however, from the narrative, that Lundy never joined Osborn 
in the printing business, owing to circumstances which soon after drew 
him to Missouri, and that his only connection with the PAilanthropist 
was that of an agent for the paper, and the writer of occasional articles 
over fictitious signatures. He had nothing to do with originating it, 
or superintending its management, and acted solely in the capacity of 
a subordinate, and a diffident, but sympathetic and faithful, disciple ; 
and on his own showing the establishment of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation would never have been attempted if Mr. Osborn’s suc- 
cessor had maintained the anti-slavery character of the Philanthropist 
under its previous management, when Lundy himself was its agent and 
zealous friend. He is, therefore, himself my witness that the honor 
now so generally claimed for him of being the first of our anti-slavery 
pioneers is altogether unwarranted by facts. 

I have thus demonstrated my proposition that Charles Osborn was 
the first to proclaim the doctrine of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation, and that he, and not Lundy, became the pioneer of 
modern abolitionism by editing and publishing the first anti-slavery 
paper in the United States. On these points history has been made 
to bear false witness, and its record should be corrected. This cor- 
rection will not pluck a single laurel from the saintly brow of Benjamin 
Lundy. It will be his imperishable honor that in his youth he surrend- 
ered a lucrative business and the sweet joys of home at the bidding of 
his conscience, and made himself a wanderer on the earth in tue effort 
to rouse the consciences of men to the sin of slavery. His devotion 
to humanity was a divine fascination, and he literally gave up all for the 
slave. He is also entitled to the signal honor, as Oliver Johnson says, 
of “putting the burning torch of liberty into the hands of the man 
raised up by Providence to lead the new crusade against the slave 
power;” but Mr. Osborn kindied the blaze which lighted this torch of 
his Quaker disciple. When Lundy afterward met Garrison in Boston, 
in 1828, Mr. Osborn was his reference; and in 1847, when Mr. Garri- 
son, in Cleveland, Ohio, met a son of Mr. Osborn, who still survives, 
he said to him, ‘Charles Osborn is the father of all of us abolitionists.” 
He was, in fact, the real germ of the grand movement that drew into 
its service so many heroes and martyrs as it advanced, and finally 
swept slavery from the land, rag the quiet lakelet at the head 
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of the Mississippi is the source of the great river which is swelled 
by its tributaries till lost in the gulf. Nor can the claim thus made 
weaken in any degree the historic position of Mr. Garrison as the 
moral hero of the movement. His indebtedness to Lundy he always 
frankly acknowledged ; and, if the doctrine of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation was announced by others while he was a school- 
boy, it cannot be set down to his discredit, nor does it follow, by any 
means, that he borrowed it from any one. I believe it was the inevit- 
able outcropping of his moral constitution, and came to him with the 
authority of a divine command. He did not need to take it at second- 
hand, while his overmastering personality popularized it, and imparted 
to it a meaning and power which quite naturally won for him the 
honor of its paternity. 

In justice to my subject, I must not conclude this article without a 
brief reference to the controversy already alluded to, in which Mr. 
Osborn became involved in his later life with the society in which he 
had so long been a prominent member. In dealing with this subject, 
I shall speak plainly, but in no unfriendly spirit, respecting this most 
comely and praisworthy body of religionists. Of Quaker parentage 
and training myself, my predilections incline me strongly in their 
favor. During my protracted connection with anti-slavery politics in 
one of the strongholds of these people in eastern Indiana, they were 
unitedly and earnestly my friends, and in what I shall now say I am 
conscious of no other motive than the service of the truth. 

The year after Mr. Osborn sold his newspaper establishment, he 
removed to Indiana. Several considerations induced him to abandon 
the publication of his paper. He desired to go further west, where 
his small resources would enable him to procure land for his children 
He also felt that the influence of his paper was seriously thwarted by 
the mischievous and unmanageable scheme of colonization; while he 
believed he could more effectively serve the cause of freedom in the 
wider field of the traveling ministry, in which Woolman had labored 
with such remarkable results. In 1832, when the anti-slavery agita- 
tion had reached its fervent heat under the inspiration and leadership 
of Garrison, Mr. Osborn gave his heart to the work with renewed zeal. 
While in England in that year he met Elliott Cresson, an agent of the 
American Colonization Society, who begged him not to say anything 
that would hinder the raising of funds in aid of its work; but Mr. 
Osborn replied that he would not cease to expose its evil designs at 
home and abroad, and he made Cresson’s mission a failure. His 
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anti-slavery zeal fully kept pace with the multiplying aggressions of 
slavery, and, in the winter of 1839, he visited the Eastern States, 
where he found the dominating influences among Friends decidedly 
opposed to his testimonies, and inclined to keep him silent; but he 
would not be fettered, and spoke out his whole mind freely. Some of 
his sermons were reported for the anti-slavery newspapers, and these 
lines of Whittier, inspired by a similar circumstance, were quoted as 
fitly applying to this intrepid assertion of the right of free speech: 


Thank God for the token! one lip is still free— 

One spirit untrammeled, unbending one knee; 

Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rooted and firm, 
Erect when the multitude bend to the storm; 

When traitors to freedom, and honor, and God, 

Are bowed at an idol polluted with blood ; 

When the recreant North has forgotten her trust, 

And the lip of her honor is low in the dust— 

Thank God that one arm from the shackles has broken! 
Thank God that one man as a /ree-man has spoken! 


On his return to the West he found the ruling spirits in the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting had also taken a very decided stand against the 
abolitionists. The colonization members of the Society, by some. 
strange and unaccountable means, had gained the ascendancy over its 
anti-slavery members, and he was greatly troubled in mind respect- 
ing the situation in which he found himself placed. In the year 1841 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting sanctioned a letter of advice which had 
been previously issued by the Meeting for Sufferings to its monthly 
and quarterly meetings, forbidding the use of their meeting-houses 
for anti-slavery lectures, and the joining in anti-slavery organizations 
“with those who do not profess to wait for Divine direction in such 
important concerns.” The Meeting also advised against anti-slavery 
publications by Friends without first submitting them to “ the exami- 
nation of a Meeting for Sufferings.” This advice was unauthorized by 
the discipline of the Society, and directly opposed to the well-known 
practice of Friends on both sides of the Atlantic. It showed that the 
power of slavery, which had taken captive other religious denomina- 
tions throughout the country, had at last crept into the Society, and 
was dictating its action. Charles Osborn was then a member of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, which is a delegated body in the Society act- 
ing under appointment, like a committee, to transact impertant busi- 
ness in the interim of the regular sessions of the Yearly Meeting; and 
he and seven other anti-slavery members occupying the same posi- 
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tion declined to obey this prohibitory advice. In doing so they 
justified themselves by the discipline and usages of the Society and 
its own well-known testimenies against slavery. They felt impera- 
tively bound by their consciences to take this course, and that to do 
otherwise would be to recognize the infallibility of the Yearly Meet- 
ing and its right to bind them in all cases whatsoever. For this 
action these eight members were summarily removed from their posi- 
tions as “disqualified,” and their places filled by those who were 
willing to become the instruments of the Yearly Meeting in its war- 
fare against the abolitionists. 

What was to be done? These men had not violated the discipline 
of the Society, or gone counter to any of its recognized practices and 
testimonies. They were not accused of any unsoundness in doctrine; 
and yet, without any formal charges of misconduct in any particular, 
and by an act of wanton usurpation, they were degraded from the 
places they had held. They begged that the reasons for this action 
might be spread upon the minutes as a matter of simple justice to 
themselves, and in order that they might not stand recorded as trans- 
gressors, and Mr. Osborn pleaded for this in a speech of much power 
‘and full of pathos and tenderness ; but this petition was disregarded, 
and the perfectly unprecedented and arbitrary proceeding was carried 
out. If they submitted to this act of despotism they would be sharers 
in the apostacy of the Society from its testimonies, and fellow-laborers 
with it against the slave. If they persisted in their disobedience they 
would, of course, be disowned for thus obeying their own consciences. 
They saw but one honorable or decent alternative. As lovers of ‘the 
Society of Friends, and sincere believers in its doctrines and discipline, 
they could go out of the body which had cast them off for their anti- 
slavery principles and violated its discipline for that purpose, and 
organize a Society of their own, with its machinery of monthly, 
quarterly and yearly meetings, and free from all pro-slavery domina- 
tion. This they did, styling themselves the Society of Anti-Slavery 
Friends. They were driven out of the old body for their abolitionism, 
and Charles Osborn was spoken of as “gone, fallen, and out of the 
life,” for no other cause. This occurred in 1842, at the yearly meet- 
ing which gave Henry Clay, the owner of fifty slaves and President of 
the American Colonization Society, a seat among the ruling Elders, 
and who, in a public speech the day before, had declared that “the 
slaves must be prepared for freedom before they can receive that great 
boon,” and that “the Society of Friends take the right stand in 
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relation to this subject.” History was thus repeating the old story of 
“Pilate and Herod friends,” and illustrating the desire of the Society, 
as expressed by its meeting for sufferings in 1841, to “retain the 
place and influence” which it had “heretofore had with the rulers of 
our land.” There was a peculiar sting in the saying of Mr. Osborn 
afterward that these Friends “ deemed it a departure from the well- 
known principles of the Society to do anything in the anti-slavery 
cause without a divine impulse and clear opening in the light of truth 
leading thereto; but for their opposition to the abolitionists they had 
nojmpulse, no opening, to wait for.” ; 

It will probably be news to thousands that the Quakers thus ‘suc- 
cumbed to the power of slavery; but such is the melancholy fact, and 
they have no right to “escape history.” Among the rank and file of 
the body in Indiana there were doubtless very many true anti- 
slavery men; but at the time of which I speak the chief rulers believed 
in colonization and gradual emancipation. They took special pains, in 
dealing with legislative bodies, slaveholders and the public, to inform 
them that they had no connection, in any way, with abolitionism. 
They so assured Henry Clay while in Richmond. Leading members 
frequently reiterated the charge that abolitionists had “‘ put back the 
cause of emancipation;” and some of them insisted that aiding slaves 
on their way to Canada involved men in the crime of man-stealing, 
Many of the rulers of the denomination in the Eastern, as well as the 
Western, States had “their ears filled with cotton.” They discoursed 
very piously about the attempt of abolitionists ‘“‘ to abolish slavery in 
their own strength,” and argued that paying men for anti-slavery 
lectures was opposed to the Quaker testimony against a “ hireling 
ministry.” Ministers, elders and overseers, took the lead in these 
reactionary proceedings; and it was one of the curiosities of human 
nature to find the followers of John Woolman and Anthony Benezett 
laboring with their brethren for attending anti-slavery meetings, 
closing the doors of their churches against anti-slavery lectures, and 
setting up a system of espionage over the publication of anti-slavery 
articles by members of the Society. Such men as Isaac T. Hopper, 
among the Hicksite Friends, and Arnold Buffum, among the Ortho- 
dox, were disowned for their fidelity to the slave. This work of 
proscription was generally based upon some false pretense, as was the . 
fact in the case of Mr. Buffum. In dealing with Mr. Osborn and his 
associates the Indiana yearly meeting did its best to cover up the 
ugly fact that they were degraded on account of their anti-slavery 
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principles. With great dexterity in the use of Scripture, much cir- 
cumlocution, and a cunning and tergiversation that would have won 
the heart of Tallyrand or Loyola, they played their game of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny ; but the facts of the. transaction, as now seen in the 
clear perspective of history, leave them perfectly unmasked. I have 
carefully examined the documents and papers pertaining to the con- 
troversy on both sides, and speak from the record. Strange as it 
may seem, the claims of justice were so completely subordinated to 
the peace and unity of the Society that even a deputation of English 
Friends, who came over as mediators in this trouble, utterly refused 
to look into the merits of the controversy, and insisted upon the 
unconditional return of the seceding members to the body which had 
so flagrantly trampled upon their rights. Humanity was forgotten in 
the service of a sect, and Quakerism itself disowned by its priesthood. 

But the anti-slavery movement took an unexpected turn. The 
annexation of Texas and the war with Mexico roused the country, 
and poured a flood of light on the character and designs of the slave- 
holding interest. The anti-slavery agitation of 1848 and the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave act of 1850 brought large reinforcements to the 
cause of freedom. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
struggle to make Kansas a slave state still further enlightened the 
‘people. The dullest scholars began to get their lessons. Slavehold- 
ing madness so annointed the eyes of the people that the cloven feet of 
abolitionism disappeared, and the Quakers, like other religious bodies, 
began to take a new view of their duties. “The world,” on which 
they turned their backs in 1841 to avoid its “contamination,” had at 
last taught them more wisdom than any “ divine impulse” had ever 
been able to impart. They became themselves abolitionists, and 
gloried in the very cause which provoked their contempt during the 
ugly apostacy they had parenthesized into the beautiful anti-slavery 
record of the sect. 

But did they do justice to the men they had persecuted for right- 
eousness sake? Did they make any official acknowledgment of the 
wrong they had done, as did other religious denominations in like 
cases? No. Individual members solicited the seceders,to return to 
the fold. They said to them, “Come back to us! No questions will 
be asked, and no conditions exacted. Make no disturbance, but come 
and go with us.” Most of the seceders finally returned, but some of 
of them demanded an amendment of the minutes of the society which 
should recognize the injustice done them for their anti-slavery fidelity. 
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This was denied in all such cases, and they stand on the records as 
“disqualified” members. Charles Osborn died in 1850, a grieved and 
heart-broken old man, and his grief would not have been assuaged if 
he could have foreseen the action of the society in refusing to correct 
its records after it had espoused the very principles for the advocacy of 
which he had been exiled from its bosom. Harshly and unjustly as he 
had been treated, he would scarcely have, believed this possible. But 
the Society was handicapped by its record. Much as it owed Mr. 
Osborn, morally and spiritually, its love of consistency and the craven- 
ness of human nature triumphed over its conscience. It could not do 
him justice without condemning itself. It could not espouse his cause 
as a faithful minister of the Gospel and an anti-slavery prophet with- 
out advertising its recreancy to humanity and its injustice to a great- 
hearted and brave man. 

But the friends of humanity, irrespective of sect or party, should 
join in fitly honoring him. During his life abolitionism was a despised 
thing. He did not live to see the glory which was so soon to come, 
nor anticipate its coming. As to his reputation, he took no thought 
for the morrow. The newspaper which proves his right to be ranked 
as the first of our anti-slavery pioneers seems only to have been pre- 
served by an accident. The memory of other faithful pioneers has 
been carefully and lovingly guarded; but history has slighted his 
record, and Liberty, in searching for her jewels, has strangely over- 
looked his name. Touched by these facts, and believing that “no 
power can die that ever wrought for truth,” I have felt commanded to 
do my part in the work of adding a new star to the galaxy of free- 
dom, a new name to the roll-call of reformers. If I have succeeded 
in any degree in this labor of love, I shall rejoice ; but, in any event, I 
shall share the satisfaction which attends a sincere endeavor to serve 


the truth. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 































THE PROGRESS OF SOME WESTERN STATES 
AND CITIES.' j 


HE progress of the Western States and cities of America may 
be taken as typical of the great advancement of the English- 
speaking race during the present century. The population of Great 


* Some of the facts and figures used in this article are taken from ‘‘ The West in 1880,” 
R. P. Porter. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Britain and North America has increased from a little over 20,000,000 
to nearly 100,000,000—an increase of almost 400 per cent. While 
the progress of England has not been so rapid in the last two decades, 
its development during the whole period has been ‘no less marked. 
We who have watched the progress of the Western States are accus- 
tomed to talk of growth as though it were something peculiar to our 
own section, or that, at any rate, it ended at our own borders. At the 
opening of the present century England, though politically a first- 
class power, had accomplished none of her prodigious industrial prog- 
ress. Manchester was not glorying in her tall and ever-smoking 
chimneys, but was “an inland town of no pretensions for beauty, and 
at some distance from the sea ;” she consumed but small quantities of 
cotton to work into fustians, vermillions and dimities. Liverpool had 
scarcely any of her glorious docks; the great ocean steamers which 
now almost daily ply between New York and England had not yet 
found their way to her harbor. Leeds and Bradford were not very 
conspicuous either for trade or manufacture. Even London, the only 
place of real importance in the kingdom, had not a tithe of the ship- 
ping and commerce which now enrich the banks of the Thames. Of 
British industries, the cotton was as yet probably the least conspicu- 
ous. The iron industry had not made much progress. The quantity 
of coal annually raised in Great Britain did not exceed 10,000,000 
tons, while to-day it is more than 140,000,000 tons. The high cost 
of carriage made the abundance of coal unavailable excepting within 
a few miles of the pit. Personal communication was hindered in the 
same way, and the traveler in civilized England (as did the pioneer 
of our Western States a generation after), 


** O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursued his way, 
And swam, or sunk, or waded, or crept, or fled.” 


But with the dawn of the present century gradually, says Levi,! a 
rapid and wonderful change was produced in commerce and industry 
by the expansion of some of the leading commercial towns. Liver- 
pool derived enormous benefits from the extension of manufactures in 
Lancashire, from the rapid increase of population on this‘side of the 
Atlantic, from the new acquisition of England in Canada, and the 
extended cultivation of the West Indies. Birmingham felt all the 
advantages of the opening of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 


* History of British Commerce. Leone Levi. London. 
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canals, which enabled her to receive all her supplies of coal and mate- 
rials for manufacture and building at prices much under the usual 
carriage rates. Watt was producing his wonderful engines with 
increasing success. Manchester became the great center of a cluster 
of manufacturing towns, all busy and thriving. Bristol, for a long 
time without a rival, was carrying on a considerable foreign trade, and 
enjoying all the benefits of the confluence of many rivers, whilst Glas- 
gow greatly extended her relations with the West Indies. 
Before these wonderful changes were wrought the mother country 

had but little to give to foreign countries. She was not overcrowded 
with people; she had not much capital to spare for investments «| 









regions so distant as the United States, and her future was clogged 
with the difficulty and expense of defending the extensive territory 
which had then so recently been added to the empire. “If,” says 
Levi, “the 3,000,000 pounds of tea then imported have swollen to 
130,000,000 pounds, and the 4,000,000 pounds of cotton into 
1,400,000,000 pounds and upward, it is because British industry 
has succeeded in giving a wonderful development to national re- 
sources.” The period which saw the birth of the great Western States 
was certainly a period of commercial transition in the world. Ancient 
commerce, with all its adventures and romance, had passed away. A 
new era had begun; new nations were taking the place of the old, and 
England was certainly fast assuming the foremost rank. It was at this 
time in the affairs of nations that the United States became conscious 
of its strength and resources, and alive to the noble destiny which 
awaited it, and resolved to be a free and independent nation. 

Then began the great era of progress for those English-speaking 
races that has extended over two generations, beginning with the 
opening of this century, and taking a fresh start with the discovery of 
gold in Australia and in California, and the opening of the first World’s 
Fair on the banks of the Thames. “The great Exposition of 1851,” 
says a recent writer, “has truly symbolized the course of the epoch 
which it was meant to herald. Paris and Vienna in Europe, Phila- 
delphia beyond the Atlantic, and now Sydney and Melbourne at the 
Antipodes, have followed the example of London, while the grand 
feature of the intervening period has been the growth of that interna- 
tional trade which it was the special object of the great Exhibition of 
1851 to glorify and promote.” In short, commerce—in itself devel- 
oped, and in this work aided, by the marvelous inventions of locomo- 
tive and instantaneous verbal communication—has now brought the 
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ends of the earth together, and California and Australia, the utter- 
most parts of the globe, are now familiar, not only in name, but in 
thoughtful purpose, to even the uneducated masses of the English- 
speaking world. 

It is not the first part of this century that witnessed the great 
bemaguens of the ten Western States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, by far the most prosperous 
period which modern Europe has experienced, or doubtless which the 
world ever beheld, has also witnessed the conversion of a vast wilder- 

Iness into one of the richest countries in the world, the grain fields of 
which bring forth annually 2,000,000,000 bushels of grain, over 70 
per cent. of the total grain product of the United States. And this 
expanse of country—especially in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana 
—has passed the pioneer stage in agriculture, and is progressing toward 
true agricultural improvement, based on scientific principles and prac- 
tical economic methods. 

And yet this region is not purely an agricultural one. A few 
weeks ago, while in conversation with the Honorable Mayor of Birm- 
ingham, Mr. Alderman Avery, and Mr. Bunce, of the Birmingham 
Post, they both urged that such a purely agricultural region as the 
Western States of America must eventually wheel round on the side 
of free trade, and at the same time they seemed surprised to think 
that the Eastern manufacturers could control any protection support 
in the West. The writer replied that the extension of manufacturing 
in the West had been so great and the actual migration to the West 
of Eastern manufactories so frequent of late, that in his opinion the 
reverse would be true. Though both these gentlemen were most 
intelligently informed on American affairs, they were greatly surprised 
to hear that immense iron rail industries, second only to Pennsylvania, 
had grown up in the midst, as it were, of these grain fields ; that some 
of the largest Bessemer steel works were located here; that extensive 
furniture factories stood on the very edge of the fast-disappearing 
forests; that since 1850 the value of the products in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements had increased in the United States more 
than $60,000,000, or over ten fold, and that the bulk of the increase 
had been in the Western States—Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin producing in 1880, in round figures, 
$45,000,000 out of the $70,000,000 product for the entire country, 
or 64 per cent. In 1850 New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
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were the great agricultural implement manufacturing States, but to-day 
they have changed places with the prairie States of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana. Many of the Eastern States have actually decreased in this 
industry, while the West has gone steadily along, first overtaking, and 
now far surpassing, its Eastern competitors in the number of hands 
employed and the value of the product produced. 

Population in the United States, as in England,' seems to seek 
life for the brain; and such inducement as cities afford proves too 
attractive for the rural population. The tendency of modern civili- 
zation is to mass population. The strong lights and shadows of 
our cities, the love of society, the satisfaction of better shelter, 
better roads, stronger institutions, lead men to crowd together even 
when unable to be anything but dependents in the system to which 
they unite themselves. Great enterprises demand massed efforts. / 
The individual often sinks his own will, his own property, his own 
happiness, present and prospective, in the tenement-house of the 
city, when he might have been an independent man, with a fair 
competence, had he been content with a rural life. The preéminent 
success of the few in the vast commercial enterprises, in manufactures, 


in public affairs, tempts those in scattered homes to the centers of 
population, and hopefulness keeps them there till many of them can 
not get away. 

Urban population of these States sufficiently indicates that the 
Western States are becoming as important for the manufacturer as for 
agriculture. See what the per cent. of increase has been in urban 
population since 1860: 





























The agricultural communities of the West are benefited by this 
increase in the city population, because at present the great influx of 


tThe growth of the urban population of England and Wales, census of 1881, was 
17,285,026; rural population, 8,683,260, or 66.4 urban, and 33.4 rural. 
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foreign immigration supplies the drain that would otherwise occur on 
the rural regions to meet the demands of the great centers of industry. 
The predominent characteristics. of the larger Western cities in this 
connection are worth a more minute study. First, come the great 
in interests. In 1879 Chicago received nearly thirty-five million 
ushels of wheat; St. Louis, over seventeen million bushels; Toledo, 
over eighteen million bushels; Detroit, over twelve millions; Mil- 
waukee, over nineteen million bushels; Kansas City, six and one-half 
million bushels. Of all kinds of grain, Indianapolis received thirty-, 
five million bushels ; and Peoria, nearly twenty million bushels; and 
of corn, the city of Chicago received nearly sixty-five million bushels; 
the city of Toledo, over fifteen and one-half million bushels ; the city 
of St. Louis, nearly fourteen million bushels; the city of Peoria, nearly 
ten and one-half million bushels ; and Kansas City, over four million, 
one hundred thousand bushels. Below is presented a table which 
gives in bushels the outline of the grain trade of ten of the great 
Western cities : 





Bushels. 
44,748,807 | 
46,037,578 | 
12,046,406 








* Wheat only. 


In the case of Detroit, only wheat could be obtained ; ‘so that it is 
safe to add, to the total of over three hundred and forty-five million 
bushels, ten million bushels at least for the grain other than wheat 
shipped to Detroit; and, estimating the shipments to St. Paul (a city 
from which I was unable to obtain definite data) at four million 
bushels, gives a total of three hundred and sixty million bushels of 
grain received during that year in these railroad centers of the West. 
Such figures give an idea of the magnitude of the grain transactions. 
The pork-packing interests of one of these States amount to a grand 
total of five million hogs, out of some seven and one-half millions 
packed in the Mississippi valley. 

Correspondence has been held with officials or other prominent 
citizens in every city, for this article. I have derived important aid 
‘from the careful reviews of local commerce and manufactures in 
Bradstreet’s. The trade reports of such cities as publish them have 
been carefully examined; yet, unfortunately, at this writing it is 
impossible to give the exact figures in relation to the industries of 
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these cities. This class of statistics has been collected with unusual 
care for the census of 1880, by the aid of experts and special agents, 
and the results, when fully published, will be of.a more satisfactory 
character than former estimates. . As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
following table shows the number of establishments, number of hands 
employed, capital invested, amount paid in wages, value of material 
used, and value of the manufactures of the cities in the States already 
named : 








1850. 1860. A 





110, 501% O51 497,822 755,286 
$859,926,976 
271,223,244 


$62,896,995 $173,955,964 $523,198, 780 
30,014, 160 5755539225 179,123,507 
80,737,837 203, 323,054 627,933)55% 

146, 348,545 346,675,290 1,0729933,358 


1,075,925, 249 


24,921 ees 86,539 - 124,763 
; 
1,819, 588,355 

















The above table has been prepared with all possible care; and, in 
cases where the exact figures for 1880 could not be obtained, estimates 
have been substituted. In the preparation of these estimates, to avoid 
extravagant statements, and to be sure of making the calculations 
under, rather than above, the actual results, the age of the State, and 
the growth of such industries as iron, glass, manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, and so on, where exact figures are obtainable, have 
been taken into consideration, and, indeed, all other elements that have 
a bearing upon the increase or the decrease of manufactures. Should 
the figures prove approximately correct, the increase in the number of 
manufacturing establishments in the ten prairie States in thirty years 
will be shown to have been nearly one hundred thousand ; the increase 
in the number of hands employed, nearly six hundred and fifty 
thousand ; in capital, nearly eight hundred million dollars ; in product, 
over $1,670,000,000. Even in the Pacific States and Territories there 
will have been an increase in establishments of nearly ten thousand, 
of fifty-three thousand in the number of the operatives, of very nearly 
one hundred million dollars in capital, and of not less than $102,- 
000,000 in products. The figures of 1850, 1860, and 1870, may be 
regarded as absolutely correct; while those of 1880 will undoubtedly 
be subject to some revision. The calculation in the following table 
has been made with great pains, and, of course, in the case of 1850, 
1860, and 1870, with the absolute returns of the census as a basis. 
In 1880 the returns are in a measure imperfect, and in some States 
are only from some of the larger cities. The table shows the per cent. 
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of increase and decrease of manufactures for the last three decades. 
Owing to the massing of capital and the increase of large manufactur- 
ing corporations, the percentage of growth in number of establish- 
ments would be of no value in such a calculation. The amount of 
wages paid, and the material used, were, for apparent reasons, ex- 
cluded, and the three principal elements in industrial progress, viz., 
the number of hands employed, the amount of capital, and the value 
of the product, were alone taken into consideration. ' 

The following shows the per cent. of increase and decrease of manu- 
factures in the ten prairie States for the years given: 





1850 fo 1860. 1860 fo 1870. 





Hands. | Capital. 





261 242 
176 182 
297 

294 208 
174 201 
431 400 
232 300 


e] Ms 
129 165 






































To sum up the statement above given, and i to show the 
relative per cent. of increase in industrial effort in the United States, 
and in the ten prairie States and Territories for the last thirty years, 
the following brief comparison between the United States and the 
Western States and Territories will be interesting: 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE. 





1850 fo 1860. 1860 fo 1870. 1870 fo 1880. 





Hands. | Capital. | Product . | Capital. | Product | Harids. | Capital. 








37 go 85 109 124 65 80 
































109 207 159 179 52 65 





In 1850, for which year these facts may be relied upon, the Western 
States and Territories boasted of 12 per cent. of the number of hands 
employed in the manufactures of the United States, 12 per cent. of 
the capital, and about 16 per cent. of the preducts. Ten years later, 
they had 18 per cent. of the hands, 18 per cent. of the capital, and 
22 per cent. of the products. In 1870, they had increased to 26 per 
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cent. of the hands, 27 per cent. of the capital, and 28 per cent. of the 
product. It would be impossible to estimate, without the absolute 
returns, what the per cent. is now; but it has probably increased to 
30 per cent., and most likely to 35 per cent., of the entire manufac- 
turing product of the United States. 

The census of 1880 shows that the population of the Western States 
and Territories was over 19,000,000, and to-day it exceeds 20,000,000 
souls. Itis this constantly growing population that the Western cities 
will ultimately supply with all their needs. The woolen and agricul- 
tural manufactories of Ohio and Illinois; the Lake Superior iron 
product of Cleveland; the wagon works of Toledo and South ‘Bend; 
the varied industries of such towns as Greensville, Fort Wayne, and a 
score of others; the iron industries of Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati and Springfield; the great distilleries of such places as 
Peoria; the stupendous milling industries of the northern cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and, indeed, the manufacturing capabilities of 
these cities of the West can only be measured by the growth of the 
population of the vast region embracing all the States north of the 
Ohio River, Arkansas and the Indian Territory, lying between the 
Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains, the three States of the Pacific 
slope, and all the territories of the United States except Alaska, cover- 
ing an area of 2,023,820 square miles, or not less than 1,295,244,800 
acres. In the opening of this article it was shown how much indus- 
trial energy and commerce has done within ¢#is century for Great 
Britain. In conclusion, these facts point out how much the strength 
of will, the sober judgment, and the untiring energy of the pioneers 
have done within this generation for the Western States. In this 
grand and satisfactory progress the New World should remember 
that it has not been alone. Other countries have also made great 
industrial and commercial progress, and, in the words of John Stuart 
Mill, “it is this progress that first taught nations to see with good will 
the wealth and prosperity of one another.” In the advancement of 
the wealth and the progress of other countries we can see a direct 
source of wealth and progress for our own country, and the develop- 
ment of this friendly feeling and the common interest between the Old 
and the New World is indeed the greatest permanent security for the 
uninterrupted progress of the ideas, the institutions and the character 


of the human race. 
ROBERT P. PORTER. 
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PESSIMISM AND THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


**The morning dawns, and the signs of the times will soon become legible.” 
—GOTTHOLD LESSING. 


N American publisher recently announced the first English 

translation of the monographs and miscellaneous essays of a 

man who died about twenty years ago, “ abandoned by his pupils, his 

public and his publishers,” in the little village of Rasdorf, near Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main. “Put nothing but my name on my grave,” were 

his last words; “time is the best biographer ; it will teach them who 
Arthur Schopenhauer was.” 

Time has already fulfilled that prediction. The vindicator of 
Milton’s fame and Cromwell’s honor has made the Rasdorf recluse the 
representative metaphysician of a land whose philosophers founded 
the peerage that was destined to supersede the aristocracy of birth. 
Schopenhauer’s erudition, his controversial powers, and the penetrative 
force of his critical genius, have been recognized as phenomenal, even 
in the century of Humboldt and Bentham. The majestic grace of his 
style has made him the model of German prose writers. His grave 
can dispense with a monument. 

But his publishers have as yet not changed their opinion. His 
works won't sell. Perhaps no other writer has so many admirers and 
so few friends. “You admire him as you would a gorgeous 
ophidian,” says Charles Nizard; “he will fascinate you by a brilliant 
exordium, and deeply shock you before the end of the second page. 
Most people simply detest him, especially those who cannot appreciate 
his glittering skin.” And not a few of those who can. The flavor of 
his pessimism is too anachronistic, too rank even for literary taxider- 
‘mist. It pervades the very fibre and tissue of his works, as well as 
the double-varnished tegument of a translation, The voices of the 
American press have only confirmed the general verdict. They 
recognize the merits of the translation, and, with some difference of 
opinion as to the incidental value of Schopenhauer’s writings, they all 
agree in repudiating his doctrine. This consensus is perhaps the 
most distinct manifestation of a tendency whose influence alone can 
account for the curious analogy of certain moral and literary phe- 
nomena of the present century. The spirit of the Olympic festivals 
has revived, and Passion Plays are going out of fashion. The gloom 
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of the medizval dogmas is growing more hateful than all their 
barbarisms. Sweetness and light are becoming synonymous terms. 
It may be doubted if the present type of civilization has made the 
progressive nations more charitable, but it has certainly made them 
less atrabilious ; in the old home of Puritanism, as well as in France, 
a fond gaillard has become the chief condition of popularity. Here 
and there the owls of the Middle Ages have not yet vanished, but the 
dawn is getting too bright for them, and their wails, instead of 
awakening a chorus of sympathetic voices, are now answered only by 
angry remarks and brickbats, and even nightingales are not safe 
against such missiles if their strain is becoming too lugubrious. The 
public’s judgment against Rousseau, Shelley and Poe was biased by 
their consistent misanthropy far more than by the inconsistencies of 
their moral conduct, for the anathema of a similar judgment threatens 
to silence even the lyre of Childe Harold. 

From a literary point of view the chief interest of this tendency may 
be found in the implied protest against the tenets of the morpholatrous 
school, the form-worshippers, who accept the style of a book as the 
sole criterion of its merits; but, as a sign of the times, its meaning is of 
transcendent importance. For it signifies even this, that the doctrine 
of Pessimism has become untenable, that our Earth has awakened 
from the fever-dream of the Middle Ages, that the healing powers of 
Nature have at last prevailed against the most terrible disease of the 
Human Race. The world has grown weary of self-torture; asceticism, 
with all its brood of chimeras, must return to their native night, and 
we can no longer doubt that their doom will involve the principal 
dogma of our traditional religion. The time has at last come when 
we may venture to name the real cause of modern unbelief and the 
true significance of the Protestant Reformation. That schism which 
from year to year has expressed its dissent in plainer and plainer 
terms was not a protest against prelacy or bigotry, nor even against 
supernaturalism, but against ANTI-NATURALISM; against that same 
Nature-hating Pessimism which the Aryan nations of Asia have 
driven into a Mongolian exile, and which everywhere has proved 
itself a stubborn obstacle to the moral development of the human race, 
as well as to their intellectual progress and the increase of earthly 
happiness. The dogma which forced our fathers to risk their lives 
for their deliverance was in the literal sense an aspernatio terrae—an 
attempt to lure mankind from Earth to Ghostland. The period of its 
ascendancy was preéminently an age of superstition ; but the strangest 

39 
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riddle in all the enigmas of the great delusion is perhaps the question 
how its exponents could ever succeed in getting their dupes to con- 
found its interests with those of philanthropy and natural religion. 
The history of Pessimism is the history of a mad revolt against 
Nature, a war waged by a horde of religious fanatics whose origin has 
been traced to the slave-pens of southern Asia, and who received 
their death-wounds on the battle-fields of the Germanic Reformation. 
About a century after the foundation of Rome an East Indian enthu- 
siast propounded a doctrine whose center idea has been justly defined 
as the anti-cosmic principle, the most comprehensive and recklessly 
consistent Pessimism. According to the gospel of Buddha Nepaulensis, 
the living world is a huge prison-house, guarded by the fear of death 
and recruited by illusions. Self-abhorrence is the supreme virtue, and 
self-denial the highest wisdom, for all worldly blessings are curses in 
disguise. The chief purpose of morality is not to assist, but to super- 
sede, the pursuit of earthly happiness. A man’s natural instincts are 
his natural enemies; science, industry and the pursuit of temporal 
advantages are utterly vain; terrestrial life is a “long-drawn agony,” 
a disease whose only cure is death. 

A nation of normal human beings would have trepanned the author 
of such a doctrine, or advised him to cure his disease by his own 
recipe; but in India, in a social atmosphere loaded with the poison of 
vice, superstition and slavery, Buddhism spread like a plague, and 
soon became the accepted religion of all the degenerate nations from 
Ceylon to China. The manly Scythians, the Afghans and Turco- 
mans! rejected it with scorn, but in the servile provinces of Asia 
Minor it found a more congenial soil, and six hundred years after the 
death of Gautama the essential doctrines of Buddhism? were preached 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and succeeded in forcing their 
unnatural alliance upon the optimistic theism of the Hebrew law- 
giver, though his chosen people have never ceased to reject them 7% Zofo. 
With an incomparable degree of heroism and disinterested zeal, and by- 
and-by with as incomparable cruelty, this Buddhanized Judaism was 


t And at last even the manlier races of its own birthland. In Hindostan and Nepaul 
Buddhism has been expelled from the homes of the Aryan nations. 

_ 2 “ The essence of Catholicism is the center dogma of the Buddhistic gosjel ; the doctrine 
of the worthlessness of terrestrial life. With this difference only, that Christianity dates that 
worthlessness from the transgression of our apple-eating forefather. This modification 
implied the fiction of a /ideri arbitri indifferentiae, but it was required by the necessity of 
grafting the doctrine of Buddh upon the mythological dogmas of Judaism.” —Shopenhauer, 
“ Die Welt als Wille,” vol. I1., p: 694; Comp. Clarke's “* Ten Great Religions,” p. 140; 
Asiatic Researches, vol. V1., p. 271, and vol. VII., p. 40. 
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then propagated in every direction, while the chaos following the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire favored its progress, till its sway extended 
from Abyssinia to Great Britain, and from the Hellespont to the shores 
of the Baltic. The more liberal votaries of the God-idea were thus 
committed to views and tenets quite foreign to their original creeds; 
the parental Jehovah, the genial Jove, and the helpful Odin, were merged 
in an earth-hating tyrant who punished joy as a crime, and who, in 
the full possession of his omnipotence and omniscience, had endowed 
his creatures with instincts whose gratification would doom a vast 
plurality of them to an abyss of eternal tortures. Science, industry, 
happiness, health and freedom were crushed by doctrines as diametric- 
ally opposed to the manful optimism! of the Old Testament as to the 
joyous nature-worship of the ancient Greeks. The attempt to carry 
such theories into practice led at length to a state of affairs against 
which the u#-fossessed part of mankind had to combine in sheer self- 
defense ; and, after a struggle in which the very Earth seemed to rise 
in defense of her children, the enemies of Nature were overpowered, 
and happiness, freedom and light returned like the flood of a long- 
obstructed stream. The practical emancipation of the progressive 
nations is now an accomplished fact. We have found it as impos- 
sible to exorcise Nature with a cross as with a pitchfork. The cru- 
saders themselves have tacitly recognized the hopelessness of the task, 
and we may now estimate the costs of the experiment. 

To say, then, that Pessimism is an evil would be a misleading 
understatement. It is the evil principle itself. The doctrine of 
Natural Depravity alone has been a more prolific source of human 
misery than all other delusions and all the hostile powers of the ele- 
ments taken together. The unfortunates who were persuaded to em- 
brace that doctrine have to be acquitted of all personal responsibility 
for the crimes against Nature which made the Middle Ages the 
unhappiest period in the history of mankind. Cruelty, ignorance and 
slavery were the inevitable results of their belief. Their creed 
deserves our execration, not their honest efforts to realize its theories, 
Only the bequests of an elder world, the redeeming influences of that 
Nature we were taught to despise, have helped us to survive the mil- 

x A manful and equitable code.” —Schelling. The doctrines of anti-naturalism, diabolism 
and eternal punishment were unknown to the exponents of the Mosaic dispensation. Nay, 
with the exception of that doubtful passage in Job, the Old Testament contains not a line 
nor a single word that could be fairly construed into an allusion to the doctrine of a future 


existence. Its God rewards His servants by temporal blessings, its retributions are earthly 
retributions, its paradise bloomed on this side of the grave. 
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lennium of misdirected energies—the restless energy of thousands 
who with the zeal of God-commissioned martyrs devoted their lives to 
the suppression of reason and liberty, to the extirpation of imaginary 
crimes and the promotion of spurious virtues. 

Pessimism has turned the garden-lands of the Old World into 
deserts, and the marvel is that a single acre of European soil has 
escaped its baneful influence; the neglect of industry and rational 
agriculture was the logical consequence of the anti-Nature dogma. If 
this earth was a vale of tears, and heaven our proper home, it would 
have been folly to waste our time on secular affairs. Pessimism has 
deluged the earth with the blood of her noblest sons; if heresy had 
to be extirpated, the end more than justified such means as the 
wholesale butchery of human beings. If the weal or woe of eternity 
was at stake, the thousand fold sacrifice of a worthless earthly existence 
seemed not only a wise expedient, but a duty. From their own point 
of view, the butchers of the Holy Inquisition probably sinned on the 
side of tolerance. Truth has never been the enemy of justice, and we 
should acknowledge that many of the most merciless of men were also 
the most conscientious and the least selfish.! 

Pessimism has crushed the aspiration of human liberty by crimes 
that far transcend the atrocities of Pagan despotism. If human nature 
was essentially evil, men were unfit for self-government, and their 
own welfare required the suppression of every revolt against the 
authority of the spiritual powers. For, while the philosophers of 
ancient Greece found their ideal in the majesty of self-reliant man- 
hood, the ideal of Hebrew-Buddhism was the ultratype of abject self- 
abhorence and self-distrust. The one-sided moral precepts of the 
unnatural creed did little to counteract these influences. Without 
science, without industry, without the principles of personal dignity 
and natural justice, what could religion become but a system of heart- 
less and brainless dogmas and barren ceremonies? That system has 
systematically favored the survival of the wxfit by making self-esteem 
a stigma and common sense a capital crime. The national degrada- 
tion of so many Aryan races, their sickening flunkeyism, and their 
heartless subservience to the caprices of brutal despots, are the direct 
consequences of a creed which inculcated the duty of self-abasement 
as an article of faith. The church that abolished slavery in name, 


«In their worst acts the persecutors were only the exponents of the wishes of a large 
section of the community, and that section wag commonly the most earnest and .the most 
unselfish.” —Lecky’s History of Rationalism, vol. 1., p. 354- 
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promoted it in fact, for her doctrine implied a divine sanction. of 
despotism, and of an entire disregard for man’s natural rights. In 
systematic, heartless and relentless inhumanity the discipline of the 
monastic orders has hardly ever been surpassed.! The slave barracks 
of ancient Rome were temples of liberty compared with the dungeons 
of the hierarchical torture-dens where thousands of Nature’s noble- 
men vainly invoked death and madness as a refuge from the power 
of a more cruel foe. 

Pessimism has waged an unremitting war against science and human 
reason. The measure of its power has always been the measure,of its 
hostility to intellectual development. If skepticism was a vice, and 
implicit faith the foremost duty, a submissive mind was preferable to 
all the wisdom of an unbelieving world. Pious frauds, senseless cere- 
monies and religious terrorism exhausted their resources to emasculate 
the human intellect. As the merit of faith was supposed to increase 
with the absurdity of the dogma, the exponents of Scripture gloried in 
the disregard of scientific objections. Superstition was systematically 
encouraged, and there is no doubt that the system was effective 
enough to arrest the progress of civilization for more than fifteen 
hundred years. At the end of the sixteenth century the most 
advanced nations of Europe had hardly reconquered the intellectual 
status which the citizens of pagan Rome occupied before thé death of 
the elder Pliny. The reign of the patristic dogmas was a perfect 
aphanasia, a general eclipse of common sense and reason, and it is 
shallow sophistry to ascribe the protraction of that darkness to the 
innate barbarism of the Christian converts. We could not mistake 
the significance of the fact that Greece, Rome and Bagdad managed 
to civilize such barbarians in two or three generations, even if the 
sunburst of science that followed the triumph of the Protestant 
Reformation had not revealed the cause of the long eclipse. The 
history of civilization does not resemble a steady rise of light from 
darkness, but rather a day with a bright morning and a sunny evening, 
but darkened at the noontide hour by an all-pervading cloud of 
poison vapors. Mental progress was incompatible with a creed that 
enjoined mental prostitution as a praiseworthy act of spiritual humility. 

t «Tf any sect,” says Ludwig Borne, “ should ever take it into their heads to worship the 
devil in his distinctive qualities, and devote themselves to the promotion of human misery in 
all its forms, the catechism of such a religion could be found ready-made in the code of sev- 
eral monastic colleges.”—Compare: Llorente, ‘‘ History of the Inquisition,” pp. 129-142; 
Rohrbacher, “‘ Histoire de 1 Eglise Catholique,” tome XVIL., p. 210; Waschsmuth, “ Der 
Bauernkrieg,”’ vol. 1., chaps. I-IIL. 
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The civilization of the East rose and declined with the influence of 
Islam; the civilization of the West was crushed by the ascendancy of 
Anti-naturalism, and revived at the decline of its influence. Two 
centuries after the conversion of Mecca the sixteen provinces of the 
Caliph were studded with academies, their culture and prosperity 
rivaled the Golden Age of the Grecian Republics, and six hundred 
years later the Moors of Spain were still the teachers of Europe in 
science and arts, as well as in industry and agriculture. Two centuries 
after the conversion of Rome the sun of reason had set in a sea of 
insanity, and that night continued for thirteen hundred years. At the 
end of the fourteenth century, when the power of the Church had 
reached its zenith, not a single country in Europe had gained by its 
conversion from optimistic to pessimistic polytheism. Every school 
had been turned into a seed-plot of superstition, every jail into a grave 
of liberty ; justice, manhood, science and common sense lay prostrate 
at the foot of the Cross; mankind slept in a fever-dream, and a swarm 
of vampires sucked their life-blood with impunity. The sword of 
Themis had become an instrument of spiritual tyranny, literature a 
farrago of silly fables, science a sham, the tillers of the toil were 
treated like wild beasts,' thinkers and inventors as criminals, the 
enemies of Nature were worshipped as the ministers of her God. 

Has that creed furthered the progress of Civilization? Since the 
dawn of modern rationalism the sun of science has ripened more 
truth in a single year than the light of “ Revelation” in any century, 
and the development of that science has been accomplished in spite 
of the Church, in spite of her utmost efforts to crush its life in the 
bud. The victory of Civilization has been won on the battle-field 
that broke the power of the obscurantists, and the same Church 
whose defenders are now trying to arrogate the laurels of that victory 
has aimed its poisoned daggers at the heart of every free inquirer, of 
every social, political and scientific reformer. The path of progress is 
strewn with the wrecks of exploded dogmas; the war against the 
pontiffis of Romanism and Calvinism trained .the champions whose 

x One sees certain dark, livid, naked, sunburrit, wild animals, male and female, scattered 
over the country and attached to the soil, which they root and turn over with indomitable 
perseverance, They have, as it were, an articulate voice, and when they rise to their feet 
they show a human face. They are, in fact, men; they creep at night into dens where they 
live on black bread, water and roots. They spare other men the labor of plowing, sowing 
and harvesting, and therefore deserve some small share of the bread they have grown. Yet 
they were the fortunate peasants, those who had work and. bread, and they were then the 


few” (while two-thirds of the arable territory of France were in the hands of the Church).— 
La Bruyére ; quoted in P. L. Couriers Pétition 2 la Chambre des Députés, p. 19. 
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sword has reconquered the lost realm of reason; the leagues which 
dissenters and free-thinkers were obliged to oppose to the power of 
the hierarchy became the preparatory schools of the Science of 
Human Rights; Anti-naturalism has promoted the Civilization of the 
nineteenth century, as the plague has promoted the quarantine. 
Wherever the revolt of Nature led to a progressive reform, the 
funeral of dogmatism was the birthday of a happier era. 

More than eighty millions of the descendants of noble races 
Pessimism has reduced to the lowest stage of political and physical 
degradation. In a world whose blessings were only curses in dis- 
guise, it would have been a crime against the interests of the soul to 
waste our time on secular education, the science of health, or the 
culture of the manly powers. The inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas were the master-races of the ancient world, and it would 
be an obvious mistake to ascribe their present degeneration to climate 
influences. In a warmer climate the followers of the manlier prophet 
of Mecca have never lost their bodily vigor, and the average North 
African of the present day is the physical superior of his Italian con- 
temporary; while the forefathers of the same African were mere 
children: in the hands of the Roman whose ethics did not oblige him 
to despise his body in order to please its creator. 

«* Where Athens, Rome and Sparta stood, 
There is a moral desert now,” 
and it would certainly have been better for the nations of Greece if 
they had been driven into an African wilderness rather than into the 
desert of Pessimism. After a thousand years’ sojourn in the heart of 
the Sahara, a nation of Nature-loving workers and thinkers would 
have left to their children a better land than the country which once 
was the paradise of the Mediterranean. 

The ascetic dogmas of the monstrous delusion have darkened the 
life-light of countless millions, for in the zenith of its power Pessimism 
rose almost to the climax of a worship of sorrow for its own sake, 
and, when the sources of earthly misery were exhausted, the Church 
elaborated that dogma of a Hell of eternal and all but inevitable 
tortures which destroyed the last solace of the wretched, as well as 
the peace of daily life. Dissenters were silenced by armed force. 
Pessimism solved the problem of inflicting the greatest possible 
amount of misery on the greatest possible number. Every appeal 
to common sense and mercy was punished as a crime against the 
authority of an infallible church; every atrocity was sanctioned that 
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would help to crush the instinct of free inquiry, the dignity of man- 
hood, the sense of justice, the love of joy, freedom and Nature. 

When the disease had reached a point beyond which recovery 
would have been impossible, the northern nations saved themselves 
by a revolt whose significance can no longer be concealed. Its pur- 
pose was not the vindication of broader or higher scholastic theories 
or ante-Nicene dogmas, but of the -rights of man and the long- 
outraged rights of Nature. The ostensible revolt against Rome was a 
revolt against Asia. Of an alleged materialistic bias, the causes of 
that insurrection were as independent as of national prejudices. The 
God-idea has deeper roots than the germs of the Dubosian star- 
myths, and the transcendental element of an optimistic religion is not 
incompatible with the progress of liberal ideas. Our Spiritualists are 
bold free-thinkers. Many of the freest and noblest nations of Antiq- 
uity were firm believers in supernatural agencies; but their-superstition 
differed from the superstition of the Church as the inspired love of 
Nature differs from the ecstatic fury of her enemies, as the day-dream 
of a happy child differs from the fever-dream of a gloomy fanatic. 
The champions of Nature were at peace with her God. 

It is probable that but few of the reformers could foresee the con- 
sequences of the movement they were setting forward, but the instinct 
of the people could not be deceived; they felt the true import of the 
great regenesis, and expressed their appreciation of its chief fact by the 
popular name of the cause of Protestantism. That protest has been 
repeated tili we can no longer doubt that its causative principle is a 
REVIVAL OF NATURALISM. At a cost of two hundred million human 
lives, three million square miles of wasted lands, and sixteen centuries 
of wasted time, the history of the Middle Ages has taught us that 
Man’s departure from Nature is the removal of a tree from its native 
soil, a removal from the basis of life. Pessimism was on trial for six- 
teen hundred years, and the result of the experiment is a lesson which 
shall not be forgotten, and has not been neglected. The abolition o1 
witchcraft laws, of religious disabilities and ecclesiastic privileges, the 
divorce of church and state, secular education, civil marriages, our 
newspaper oracles, lecture bureaus and cyclopedias, our republics, our 
railways, telegraphs, telescopes and electric lights, our life insurances 
and lightning conductors, mechanics’ institutes and gymnasiums, our 
zoological gardens, Sunday excursions and festivals of the Turner- 
bund, are strange comments on the theory of the sages who ascribe 
our superior civilization to the restoration of the patristic dogmas. 
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Anti-naturalism was not only the consequence, but the cause, of those 
dogmas; their source, as well as their logical outcome. 

The ministers of Pessimism still disregard the signs of dawn or mis- 
take them for the reflection of their mystic light, but they cannot help 
perceiving that the demand for consecrated candles has alarmingly 
decreased. Their didactic functions have been intrusted to the 
exponents of secular science; their judicial and statistical functions to 
the municipal authorities; their tribunal of public censure has been 
surrendered to the public press; and the very foundation of their 
spiritual authority has been undermined by the agencies of that omi- 
nous phase in the decadence of a creed which drives its ablest cham- 
pions into the camp of the opposition. Two hundred years ago a 
considerable plurality of our educated clergymen would have been 
burned as heretics, and the veil of external forms can hardly disguise 
the fact that the doctrine now preached in the city churches of the 
progressive nations is neither Romanism nor Calvinism, but eclectic 
causistry. The signs of a progressing change are, indeed, getting 
distinct enough to be visible even through the painted windows of the 
Latin churches. The seven nations of ancient Rome have awakened 
from their death slumber, and, like the Seven Sleepers stepping from 
their cave, are once more breathing the air of God’s free world. The 
tenure of the infallible Church is in litigation; her drafts on Heaven 
are sadly below par; her Hades has changed its climate, as well as its 
name. The spectres of the Middle Ages are fleeing from the morn- 
ing air; dogma after dogma has silently evanished before the advance 
of that Reform of which the Augsburg Confession was not the con- 
summation, but the beginning. Schisms still multiply, and each new 
sect turns its weapons against its former allies. 

The plan of pressing Science into the service of Dogmatism has 
only hastened the progress of disintegration. Nature cannot be fought 
with her own weapons; by just as much as her enemies increase the 
knowledge of their disciples, they decrease their orthodoxy ; the min- 
isters of darkness try in vain to utilize the electric: lights of civiliza- 
tion. A spirit of free inquiry is abroad; an instinct which the age of 
miracle-worship had almost blotted out from the minds of men has 
again been recognized as a primary virtue. The revived love of 
truth for its own sake is, indeed, the happiest omen of the future, 
though it clearly presages the advent of an ethical emancipation—the 
emancipation of morality by its divorce from Anti-naturalism. 

For such a divorce would not endanger the interests of religion 
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unless unrealized doctrines have made that word a synonym of 
hypocrisy. Moral principles can only gain by a deliverance from 
their association with untenable dogmas; moral enthusiasm will not 
suffer a decline by its transfer to less delusive ideals. The religion of 
the future will have no foe but vice. It will be at peace with Science, 
with Nature, with the Spirit of Freedom, and all useful and peaceful 
spirits whatever. We shall keep our God, but he will be an All- 
father, and not an all-but-All-tormentor. The Spiritualists may keep 
their ghosts—hornless and rather harmless goblins—who will not vic- 
timize our swine and confine their inroads to a corps of well-compen- 
sated mediums. We may even keep our altars, but the God of the 
future will not require the sacrifice of our reason, our earthly happi- 
ness, and our natural affections, and will not reject an honest votary 
though he should decline to hate his father and mother, yea, and his 
own life. . 

The Church of Natural Religion is still a militant church; yet its 
victory is certain, so certain that we can afford to be generous. Pes- 
simism is fighting its last battle with bitter obstinacy, but we should 
recognize the fact that even in Europe that struggle is a contest of 
principles, rather than of personal interests. The charge of bigotry is 
still an ex-pfarte argument. If our traditional creed is a delusion, we 
cannot abandon it too soon; but, as long as we abet it, we should not 
blame its ministers for trying to be consistent. Voltaire defines a 
physician as “an unfortunate mortal who is daily called upon to per- 
form a miracle—namely, to reconcile intemperance with health ;” but 
a latter-day clergyman is beset with the still greater difficulties of re- 
conciling his faith with modern optimism—the doctrine of renunciation 
with German Nature-worship, with British wealth-worship, with the 
American worship of progress, and the French and Italian worship of 
joy. During the Middle Ages some of the deadliest enemies of 
freedom were men of spotless morals and of a perfectly disinterested 
devotion to what their dreadful creed represented as their duty; nor 
is it impossible that Pessimism has still some honest and even hopeful 
defenders, faith-entrenched dogmatists, who have actually misread the 
signs of the times and the handwriting upon their own castle-walls. 
Some of their battered forts still menace the highways of progress, 
and we can admire at least the courage of the defenders. 

Superstitions die hard; but, like a waylaying sphinx, an obstructive 
delusion can often be removed by solving its riddle. What, then, is 
the meaning of Pessimism? What is, or what was, the secret of its 
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success? We wi!l venture to answer that question. It is the false 
pride of a defeated man. It is the spite against fate which tempts us 
to deny the value of blessings beyond our reach, and to console our- 
selves by dwelling upon the vanity of a baffled hope. It is a signifi- 
cant circumstance that effete nations, unmanly men and undesirable 
females make the best pessimists. Effeminate Asiatics were the first 
converts, valiant Northmen the first Protestants. Degeneracy and 
bigotry are as concomitant as health and optimism. Nearly every 
caged murderer edifies his jailers by renouncing the vanities of this 
vale of tears. Unmasked hypocrites console themselves with the hope 
of a better hereafter. Dyspeptic gluttons, rejected suitors and super- 
annuated coquettes generally become devout and very severe on the 
frivolities of this worldly life. When the French had beaten his last 
army, Charles the Fourth of Spain solaced his spirit by embroidering 
a petticoat for the Holy Virgin. On the morning after a lager-beer 
spree most German students take a growing interest in Schopen- 
hauer’s thanatopsis. Pessimism can flourish only in a sickly soil. Its 
apostles have always insisted on the moral value of affliction and dis- 
ease, and its general tendency has been to promote the conditions 
most favorable to its growth—like the East Indian poison-vine that 
destroys the health of the trees on whose corruption it is going to feed. 

The rise and decline of Pessimism is clearly the history of a moral 
epidemic, but the pragmatical exegesis of the great mania is a more 
evasive problem. Was it the Katzenjammer—the blue-devil reaction, 
which, as Ludwig Borne suggests, had to expiate the Graeco-Roman 
carnival of pleasure? Or, did it correspond in the development of the 
human race to that period of splenetic sullenness and metaphysical 
crotchets which often follows upon the eupeptic realism of a happy 
childhood ? 

It certainly was a disease—a disease whose horrors at times seemed 
almost to excuse the tenets of its victims—but the trust in God’s ever- 
lasting mercy has at last been justified. We have recovered. 

FELIX L. OSWALD. 
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IRISH DISAFFECTION AND ENGLISH 
LEGISLATION. 


OT long since a demonstration was made by the Irish in Boston 
in sympathy with their suffering compatriots at home. An 
overflowing assemblage crowded into Boston Theatre to welcome two 
4 delegates from Ireland—T. M. Healy, Esq., M. P., and Rev. Eugene 
a” Sheehy, the former distinguished at the author of the Healy Clause in 
; the recent Land act, and the other no less distinguished as having 
endured incarceration on behalf of his country. After a cautious 
speech from Governor Long, who occupied the chair, these gentlemen 
addressed the audience in the style to which we are accustomed in the 
Irish agitator—strong in language, not over-careful in statement, and 
for all logical deficiencies making ample amends by abundant abuse of 
England. The name of Mr. Gladstone was not received with any 
special favor at this meeting. The Land act of 1881, round which 
gathered so many hopes, was simply trampled on. Its provisions were 
bad; its administration promised to be ineffective; the sub-commis- 
sioners appointed under it were Dublin “ jackeens,” and John O’ Hagan, 
at the head of the commission, a man of character and a Catholic, had 
sold his country—and so on, and so on. 

Demonstrations of the same kind, and characterized by the same 
spirit of passionate exaggeration, have also been held in New York, 
Pittsburgh and other important centres. One in Chicago—a meeting 
intended to represent “transplanted Ireland,” or the whole Irish 
nation in America, was held on November 1 last and the two suc- 
ceeding days. Delegates to the number of 773, commissioned by the 
various branches of the Land League and other Irish societies scat- 
tered over this continent, assembled in McCormick’s Hall, and pledged 
themselves to the cause of Ireland in a series of wonderful resolutions. 
These resolutions may be pronounced remarkable for what they say, . 
and also remarkable for what they do not. After affording to us the 
curious information that the English Government had “avowed the 
resolve to subjugate the Irish nation by wholesale eviction” and by 
“the suspension of every”—not one or two—but “every popular 
right,” they proceed heartily to “‘indorse the ‘No Rent’ policy of the 
home executive of the Irish Land League” as an admirable weapon 
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for smiting their landlord jailors and abolishing a bad and hateful 
system. But from first to last no word was uttered, whether in reso- 
lution or in speech, in condemnation of the burnings, the houghings 
of cattle, and the cowardly assassinations of peaceable men, that were 
coming with monotonous iteration as the most important articles of 
news from Ireland. The end aimed at by this new method of warfare 
being excellent, namely—the extermination of the landlords—every 
expedient tending to its promotion is viewed, we presume,” with 
something of equanimity, if not with positive approval. 

The agitation of Irish grievances thus transferred to this country, 
and the strange statements it has called forth, may justify a review of 
the situation by one who, though himself an Irishman, cannot join in 
the popular denouncement of England. We think it may be made 
perfectly clear to everyone, not rendered impervious to argument by 
passionate sympathies and equally passionate antipathies, that the 
course of English legislation from the beginning of this century has 
been, with one insignificant exception, uniformly favorable to Ireland; 
and that at this day Irish grievances have gone down to a very small 
point, indeed. In an article in the North American Review, Mr. Par- 
nell says: “It may seem strange to Americans that England should 
prefer to keep Ireland poor and miserable, rather than to make her 
prosperous.” The implication contained in this statement is simply a 
misrepresentation, as the history of the last half-century will show. 
John Bright said some time ago, in a speech to his constituents in Bir- 
mingham: “We propose a new conquest of Ireland, without confisca- 
tion and without blood, with only the holy weapon of a frank and 
generous justice, which is everywhere patent to bring together nations 
that have been long separated by oppression and neglect.” In this 
sentence we have described the true attitude of all that is really 
influential in English statesmanship toward Ireland. 

It has been said that the history of a single grain of sand—an explan- 
ation of its position and of the fact that it constitutes a grain of sand— 
can only be reached through a history of the world from the earliest 
geologic time. So with Irish troubles and discontent; their remotest 
beginnings antedate the conquest of the Green Isle itself. We shall 
pass by this historic question, however interesting, at present, and, con- 
fining ourselves to a consideration of recent events, shall inquire what 
was the political condition of Ireland some sixty years ago, and what 
is its political condition now, and through what instrumentalities the 
beneficent change has been effected. The review may be effective in 
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dismissing some prejudices, and bringing to the test of reason certain 
remarkable exaggerations. 

Sixty years ago the political and social condition of the Irishman 
was not good. It was bad. If the back of the penal laws was broken, 
and everything like active persecution had passed away, much injustice 
still remained—disability for office, inequality of treatment, unjusti- 
fiable exactions, circumstances entailing almost inevitable ignorance 
and equally inevitable distress, if not persecution, the degradations 
that its infliction leaves behind. The capital grievances lay especially 
in the line of political disability, the want of facilities for education, 
Protestant ascendency, with all that it implied, and unjust land laws. 
And, in reference to these, what has been the course of English legis- 
lation for the last sixty years? 

And, first, in the matter of disability for office. Much inequality in 
this respect had been removed by the Relief act passed by the Irish 
Parliament in the year 1793; yet the disqualifying clause incorporated 
in this act was sufficiently comprehensive. It debarred the Irish 
Catholic from Parliament; from the offices of Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; from all the judgeships, whether of record 
or of admiralty; it rendered him incompetent to become a Master of 
Chancery, Sheriff or Sub-Sheriff of a county, or even a King’s 
Counsel. But the parliamentary franchise was now his own, or the 
power to vote for any non-Catholic as a candidate for parliamentary 
honors; and through it the most important of the disabilities just 
enumerated were in a few years swept away. It is well known that at 
the time of the Union, in 1800, Mr. Pitt pacified the Irish Catholic by 
the promise of emancipation; but that when the Union was consum- 
mated the obstinacy of King George III., who pleaded his coronation 
oath and threatened abdication, proved an insuperable obstacle in the 
way. When, however, in the face of the legal disqualification, Daniel 
O’Connell was returned member of Parliament for County Clare, in the 
year 18209, and the Irish people showed themselves in earnest in their 
demand for emancipation, the Duke of Wellington, who was then at 
the head of the Government, yielded to the necessities of the situation, 
and brought in the well-known Catholic Relief bill. George IV., 
however, inherited the scruples of his father. “You know, Arthur,” 
said he to the Duke, “I am bound by the honor of a gentleman.” 
“You are no gentleman, sir,” responded the Duke, “you are the King 
of England,” and he proceeded to expound to the King the duties of a 
constitutional monarch, and led him to subordinate personal consider- 
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ations to the expressed wish of the people. This difficulty removed, 
the Emancipation act was passed through Parliament, and at one 
stroke swept away almost every existing disability. The Irish Catholic 
might henceforth become a representative in Parliament, a Sheriff, 
Privy Councillor, Ambassador, Judge, Prime Minister; he might aspire 
to any office of honor and emolument for which the ordinary British 
subject was qualified, with the exception, of those of Lord Lieutenant 
and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. But even this disqualification has 
to a certain extent been removed; and, some twelve years ago, Lord 
O’Hagan, a man highly esteemed by all political parties, became the 
first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and at this moment the 
English Governor-General of India is a Catholic, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and about one-half of the Judges in the Four Courts, 
Dublin, are Catholics. Not long since it was felt as a grievance, at 
least in the North of Ireland, that in the distribution of judicial honors 
unequivocal partiality was shown to the adherents of the national faith. 
It was a part of the programme of Gladstone to conciliate Ireland by 
the appointment of Irish Catholics te the judicial bench. 

In the department of education, also, the present shows a favorable 
contrast to the past. By a remarkable concurrence of testimony, on 
which all reliance may be placed, we are assured that the Irishman is 
a lover of knowledge; and yet, at the beginning of this century, the 
facilities for its acquisition were very limited. The schools of the last 
century, the Charter Schools of Primate Boulter, and Erasmus Smith’s 
schools, existed principally for purposes of proselytism; and the Kil- 
dare street schools, that flourished about the beginning of the century, 
and to which an annual parliamentary allowance was made, fell under 
the control of a religious party, the Evangelic Protestants, who repelled 
the Catholics by insisting upon what was called “an open Bible.” The 
only schools which enjoyed the full confidence of priest and people 
were the old Hedge schools, then rapidly disappearing. These schools 
were sometimes miserable erections. Placed on the roadsides, they 
were often excavations made through a hedge into a rising ground 
beyond, with a roof of scraws, or sods, surmounted with a layer of 
rushes; and hence the name of “ Hedge schools.” The teachers of 
these people’s colleges are well described by Carleton in Mat Kava- 
nagh, and really were very curious specimens of the pedagogue. They 
delighted in the name of philomath, and, though possessed of consid- 
erable knowledge, they claimed the possession of far more. Mat 
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Kavanagh undertook to teach, not only omma omnium of the classics, 
but the whole range of the sciences—‘“ Pneumatics, Optics, Dioptics, 
Catoptics, Glorification and Divinity,” and so forth. The philomath 
was rather a hard master, and various ingenuities, such as inviting 
him to dinner, had to be resorted to by the scholars for the 
purpose of escaping the rod. Pedantry and pomposity were his most 
marked characteristics, and a tendency to the use of polysyllabic words. 
He obtained graduation originally by sacking his teacher—that is, by 
overcoming him in a contest of proposing and answering puzzling 
questions; and from time to time he kept up his reputation by the 
sacking of an opponent. And, as to the education administered, it was 
not very liberalizing. When the pupil entered the school, the first 
thing he did was to throw the turf he carried into a heap in the corner, 
which was intended to furnish fuel for the day; and then, amid a con- 
tinual buzz, he was taught a little reading, some arithmetic, not much 
writing, and, in a very mechanical way, the doctrines of the Church. 
‘He was also instructed in the repetition of the confiteor, or, as it was 
pronounced, the confeether. 

The philomath was not only the schoolmaster—he was the letter- 
writer of the neighborhood, and his elaborate flourishes and his fine 
English were a wonder to behold. He conducted the correspondence 
of lovers, answered the letters from abroad, applied for situations, and 
occasionally addressed the public through the newspaper. - ‘That 
word ‘supereminently’ was enough to take the jacket off him,” said 
one of this fraternity, after finishing an epistle complaining of the con- 
duct of a policeman. Though the species is extinct, Mr. A. M. Sul- 
livan finds traces of the philomath in a communication addressed to a | 
Dublin paper so late as the year 1874. Speaking of an encounter 
with a Protestant missionary in Connemarra, the writer says: “I 
found myself under the sternly imperative necessity of having recourse 
to a perfunctory subterfuge that precipitated his biblical interpolations 
into a chaotic state of chimerical amalgamation.” 

The philomath gave place to the National School teacher in the year 
1830. In that year Mr. Stanley, afterward Lord Derby, with the 
assistance of Lord Anglesea, the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Cloncurry 
and others, introduced the Irish National School system. Into the 
details of this system it is needless at present to enter. It is enough 
to say'that, through a central board of commissioners in Dublin, 
assistance was given to all schools in the country satisfying certain easy 
conditions, an admirable series of class-books was published, and pro- 
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vision made for the inspection of the schools and for the training of 
the teachers. The religious difficulty was met by the principle of 
“united secular and separate religious instruction.” In other words, 
no religious instruction was given on the authority of the board, but 
opportunity was offered to the parents or the various churches to pro- 
vide for such instruction, to be given at a particular hour, set apart for 
that purpose. : 

The system encountered opposition, of course, and, we believe, from 
all the leading churches. The clergy of the Protestant establishment 
remembered the obligation of their ordination vows, and refused to 
countenance a system that did not admit of proselytizing. Dr: Cooke 
and the Presbyterians of the North thundered on behalf of the “ open 
Bible.” The Catholics, though at first accepting with some cordiality 
the advantages of the new system, finally condemned it, and pro- 
nounced ‘in favor of denominational schools. By judicious concession, 
however, in the line of denominationalism, the opposition of the 
churches considerably gave way, and at this time the greater part 
of the youth of Ireland are taught in these schools, and are receiving 
an education that may be fairly called good. And so thoroughly has 
the religious difficulty vanished that perhaps not a single child, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, has left the faith of its fathers through any instruction 
or influences communicated through the National Schools. 

The university difficulty was not easy of settlement on account of a 
certain antagonism of opinion. The English Government is pledged 
to non-sectarianism in collegiate education, and, in consequence, has 
been throwing open Oxford and Cambridge to the dissenters. The 
Catholic Church insisted on the establishment of a Catholic university, 
to be endowed by the state. Without satisfying this demand, the 
Government has been doing what it could. The Queen’s University, 
with its three colleges—one in Belfast, one in Cork and one in Galway 
—was established in 1849, and offered an education free to all who 
could pass the matriculation examination. The door of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was opened to the Catholics and the Presbyterians. And 
only recently the constitution of the Queen’s University has been 
modified to allow students, no matter how educated or where, to 
compete for its honors and degrees. It is also worthy of record that 
a million sterling portion of the “surplus” realized by the disendow- 
ment of the Established Church has been appropriated to the en- 
couragement of intermediate education, or to the establishment of 
schools intended to prepare youth for the universities. In calculating 
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the Catholic grievance in this matter of university education it is also 
to be remembered that Maynooth College, the great national seminary 
for the education of the priesthood, has been supported by public 
funds since the latter part of the last century, and that it is now per- 
manently endowed to the tune of £30,000 a year, out of the “surplus” 
of the disendowed Episcopal Church. 

The Episcopal Church, which we must now consider, comprehended 
in itself almost everything objectionable in a church establishment. 
The church of the minority, it was patronized and pampered by the 
state; the church of the rich, it appropriated to itself the whole eccle- 
siastical revenues of the country ; intended to be a missionary church, 
its clergy seldom condescended to learn the language of the people; 
a symbol of national subjugation, its policy throughout was high- 
handed and embittering. Its adherents in its best day seldom num- 
bered more than 600,000, and for the spiritual instruction of this 
small minority a whole army of ecclesiastics, comprehending four 
archbishops, twenty-two bishops and other high dignitaries, and cost- 
ing the country not less than £600,000 a year, had to be maintained, 
Nor was the church in its general administration calculated to win 
favorable opinions. The bishoprics, when not filled by Englishmen, 
were the appanage of a few high families. Pluralities abounded. 
Many of the parishes had ample revenues and very insignificant con- 
gregations.. In a return furnished to Parliament, and referred to by 
Lord Morpeth in 1835, we learn that 151 of these parishes do not 
contain a single Protestant inhabitant, and that in 194 more the 
adherents of the church comprehended little more than the family of 
the rector and the parish clerk, as the Protestants within their boun- 
daries were less than ten. It was quite possible for an incumbent in 
these circumstances to follow the example of Dean Swift and address 
the congregation as “my dearly beloved Roger.” . It was quite 
possible for him also to spend a pleasant time amidst the gaieties of 
Bath or Tunbridge Wells without feeling that his expatriation involved 
any important neglect of his spiritual duties. In a return furnished to 
Parliament, the parish of Clondrahad, in the diocese of Cloyne, is 
described as containing a population of 5,070 Catholics and 30 non- 
Catholics; the rector as enjoying the handsome income of £1,000 a 
year, together with 60 acres of glebe lands, and the amount of the 
parish cess as £165. This parish cess was a miserable exaction 
intended to meet incidental expenses and keep the church in repair. 
Not contented with absorbing the whole tithes of the country, this 
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unique establishment absolutely compelled the public—that is, sub- 
stantially the Catholic rate-payers—to purchase for it the elements 
used in the communion ! 

Such an institution contained in itself the seeds of dissolution. 
And, as may be expected, it received the attention of Parliament 
again and again during the last half century. At first objectionable 
things were removed and excrescences-lopped off. By the Church 
Temporalities act, passed in the year 1833, the establishment was 
reduced by the excision of two archbishoprics and eight bishoprics, 
and other ecclesiastical dignities, and the application of the revenues 
thus liberated to the repair and the erection of churches and an 
increase of the salaries of the minor clergy. Thus the parish or vestry 
cess was got rid of. Then the question of tithes, which always 
encountered resistance, and sometimes brought the country to the 
verge of civil war, was dealt with. Even in the middle of the last 
century secret societies, as that of the Whiteboys, Rightboys, Oak- 
boys, were organized, partly to resist the collection of the tithe. And 
down to the year 1834, when any period of unusual turbulence occur- 
red, the agitation might be traced either to difficulties with the land- 
lord or to the exactions of the tithe-proctor. In the year last named 
Parliament hit on a happy expedient for removing this standing source 
of irritation. Instead of being collected from the tenant, the tithe was 
imposed as a rent-charge on the land, payable by the landlord, who 
received the handsome allowance of 20 per cent. of the principal 
as remuneration for the trouble of collection. And, though many 
ridiculed the arrangement and called it an example of economic leger- 
demain, it served the purpose intended, and dismissed the tithe ques. 
tion forever from the arena of politics. But, notwithstanding this 
endeavor to render the church less intolerable to the people, it still 
remained in itself a visible embodiment of the hated Protestant ascend- 
ency, and the next movement of.reform assumed, in consequence, the 
dimensions of disestablishment and disendowment. The church fell 
as an establishment, and her revenues were withdrawn by the Irish 
Church act of 1870. Ample provision was made in this act for 
existing interests, but the old prerogatives were withdrawn. The 
bishops vacated their places in the House of Lords; the fat benefices 
assumed moderate proportions, and in lieu of the state connection and 
patronage there were left to the church only the advantages of self- 
government. And it may be mentioned as a curious comment on the 
enormous revenues of this establishment that the final report of the 
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Church Commissioners appointed by the Irish Church act announces 
that after making all the payments necessary—and they were many— 
a surplus revenue of £570,000, representing a principal of twelve mil- 
lions sterling, is left. 

The principal source of Irish discontent is, however, the land 
laws. The Irish have their own ideas about the land, and unfortu- 
nately these are not the ideas of the landlord, and hence the discon- 
tent, turbulent agitation, incendiarism and murders with which the 
recent history of the country is surcharged. The grievances especially 
complained of have been rack-renting, insecurity of tenure, and the 
confiscation by the landlord of the tenant’s improvements. In the 
South and West, through the enormous competion for the land, and a 
system of subletting through middlemen, rents were in many districts 
too high. And no tenant in any part of the country had any reliable 
guarantee of permanence in the occupation of his land. For any 
cause, or for no cause—because his political opinions were unsatis- 
factory, or the land was wanted for the consolidation of farms—he 
might be dismissed from his homestead any morning, and dismissed, 
too, without a farthing of compensation for the improvements he may 
have effected. The money expended in making drains, reclaiming 
waste land, or erecting houses, became the landlord’s property as 
soon as expended, and in hundreds of cases it was confiscated for the 
advantage of the owner by law. 

In Ulster a certain protection was offered to the farmer by what is 
called Ulster Tenant Right. But how insufficient, after all, was the 
safeguard! In favorable circumstances the possession of tenant right 
implied authority in the tenant to dispose of his interest in his land to 
the highest bidder at public sale, with the single qualification that the 
purchaser must be in solvent circumstances and a man of fair character. 
By this arrangement—which, on the whole, worked well for all parties— 
a farm often sold for £20 an acre. . But in a great variety of ways 
restrictions were imposed on the right of free sale. It was an office 
regulation on one estate that the tenants should receive only £10 an 
acre, or £5 as tenant right; on another, that only neighboring farmers 
should be allowed to compete for the tenant right; on another, that 
tenant right was frittered away and destroyed altogether. And when 
it is remembered that this tenant right, thus variously restricted, did 
not possess the authority of law, and might be repudiated at any 
moment by any landlord, it must be acknowledged that the boasted 
Ulster custom amounted to a very insufficient safeguard against injus- 
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tice. It may be mentioned that the landlords in Ulster and elsewhere 
considered that their rights of property extended to their tenants’ 
votes, and when the time of election came sent emissaries around, 
generally the bailiff, with the name of the candidate to be supported. 
Woe to the tenant in the old time that dared to disobey this implied 
mandate! Henceforth a mark was affixed to his name on the books 
of the estate, and, if his rent was not in consequence raised, he had to 
thank his stars! In some districts a curious remnant of feudalism 
subsisted to the middle of the century. Certain days of gratuitous 
work and certain offerings, principally of poultry, were exacted by 
the landlord; but, as a certain odium and no small amount of ridicule 
came to attach to the custom, it gradually. disappeared, or, rather, 
went through a process of transformation that changed it into a money 
equivalent of pounds, shillings and pence. 

It is not surprising that the feeling against the land laws should 
have sought expression through tenant right societies and other ways 
less constitutional. The farmers of the North sought especially for full 
compensation for unexhausted improvements; in the South and the 
West, security against eviction was the safeguard principally sought. 
In the phrase of the day, it was sought to “root the people in the 
soil.” With the progress of the tenant right movement, the popular 
demand for the whole country was expressed in the well-known for- 
mula of the three Fs—Free Sale, Fixity of Tenure, and Fair Rents. 
As the minimum of requirement in the matter of education is conveyed 
in the three Rs, or Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, so the minimum 
of requirement in the matter of amended land laws was conveyed in 
the three Fs. It may be remarked, in passing, that Sir Stafford North- 
cote has recently given the conservative interpretation of this popular 
formula. He says the three Fs really mean Folly, Force, and Fraud. 
Some two years ago the Land League was established by Michael 
Davitt, and from that time the demands of the tenant began to assume 
proportions never before contemplated. The aim then began to be not 
the rectification of abuses, but the abolition of the landlord. The first 
conspicuous sign of progress in this direction was offered in the advice 
of Mr. Parnell that the tenants should settle with themselves what 
amounts to a fair rent, and, if this was refused by the landlord, they 
should button up their pockets and try and live rent free. But, then, 
on what principles was a fair rent to be calculated? At first it was 
said that Griffith’s valuation—about 27 per cent. below the letting 
value—offered a fair standard. But this did not satisfy the 
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advanced reformers. And at length Mr. Parnell announced his 
method of computation, viz., that if you deduct from the produce of 
the farm fair wages for the laborer, and a fair competence for the occu- 
pier, and a small amount for incidental necessities, the balance left 
might go as rent to the landlord. This method of calculation, as the 
author of it was good enough to explain, might be expected to reduce 
rent from its present figure of seventeen millions to between two and 
three millions. 

This new plan of paying rent was tried on poor Captain Boycott 
with rather disastrous effect. This gentleman held a large farm in 
the neighborhood of Lough Mask, in County Mayo, and was also 
land agent to the Earl of Erne, notably a good landlord. The ten- 
antry on Lord Erne’s estate offered to the agent the “fair rent” cal- 
culated by themselves, and, as this was refused and the resources of 
. the law was brought into requisition for the purpose of enforcing 
compliance with existing engagements, Captain Boycott was “ boy- 
cotted.” In obedience to a mandate from the Tenant League, the 
laborer left his farm in the midst of the harvest, the blacksmith 
refused to shoe his horses, and the washerwoman to wash his clothes; 
even the postman was threatened with maltreatment if he delivered 
his letters. With this new and effective weapon of “ boycottism,” 
“worth more than a hundred-pounder gun to us,” said an enthusiastic 
tenant leaguer, the tenants advanced quickly to the ultimatum of their 
demands—the annihilation of the landlord. They spoke of rent itself 
as an injustice. In a formal manifesto the leaders of the movement 
indorsed the principle of “No Rent.” In the language of the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Dublin, “an indignity was offered to the moral 
sense of the people” by “a manifesto which at once assailed the 
eternal law of God and struck at the foundation on which society 
rests—the rights of property.” “If this is not communism,” says the 
archbishop, “communism has yet to be defined.” 

To put down this continuous agitation, and to constitute right 
relations between landlord and tenant, Parliament has been doing 
much. By the Encumbered Estates act of 1850, the old, impecu- 
nious landlords were displaced, and-a new class of men substituted in 
their stead. In 1870 an important land act was passed, and in 1881 
another. The first was principally intended to secure compensation 
to the tenant for unexhausted improvements, and to provide against 
capricious evictions, and these ends it has fairly accomplished. What 
were called Bright’s clauses in the act, however, through the opera- 
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tion of which it was hoped that the occupier might become in certain 
circumstances the owner of his farm, proved inoperative for the pur- 
poses contemplated. By degrees other deficiences came to show 
themselves. It was decided by the Court of Appeal, in Dublin, that 
no compensation for improvements could be allowed at the termina- 
tion of a lease, and it was still possible for the landlord almost to 
extinguish tenant right by an arbitrary. rise of rent. In his striking 
book entitled ‘“‘ New Views of Ireland,” Charles Russell, M. P., gives 
two examples of the confiscation that might be effected, notwithstand- 
ing the safeguards provided in the Land act, of which the following 
is one: “ By the shores of Carlingford Lough,” says Mr. Russell, “a 
landlord had let to a tenant, at the rent of about £7 a year, some 
fifteen acres on the hillside, which until then spade had never entered. 
The tenant built a homestead upon it, he fenced it, did such drainage 
as was needed, and after years of toil brought it into a state of decent . 
cultivation. He died last year. His family, with the exception of 
his wife and daughter, had gone to America. His widow, finding 
herself unable, as she thought, to work the land, desired to sell her ‘ 
interest. She duly consulted her landlord ; he approved of her plan, 
and kindly (for she was illiterate) undertook the preparation of the 
notice advertising the sale; but when prepared there appeared at the 
foot the ominous announcement that for the incoming tenant the rent 
in future would be £15 a year.” Though the tenant had still her : 
remedy through the Land act, this conduct on the part of the land- 
lord tended to extinguish the tenant right. 
To render such acts as this impossible in the future, and to rectify 
other inequalities, the Land act of 1881 was passed—a stupendous 
piece of legislation, and fit to be compared with that of Stein and 
Hardenberg, in Prussia. It amounts, in one sense, to an extinction of . 
landlordism, converting the landlord into a rent-charger, with about as 
much power of interfering in the management of his estate as the 
servant who plows his fields. For good or for evil, the tenant is now 
rooted in the soil. Idle or industrious, whatever his political opinions 
or whatever his character, if contented to pay a very moderate rent, 
nothing less than an earthquake cap evict him. And, if all this has 
been accomplished at the cost of a certain rough shaking of the land- 
lords, why “ salus populi suprema lex.” If the public needs impera- 
tively demand that certain old privileges must disappear, they must, 


we suppose, disappear. 
The first Land act was administered through the ordinary tribu- 
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nals; that of 1881 instituted a new court, that of the Land Commis- 
sion, to which, and the sub-commission courts appointed under it, was 
confided the duty of adjudicating on rent. They were required, if 
appealed to by the tenant, to determine what the rent should be for 
the next fifteen years. The Bright clauses in the first land act had 
failed because no power was given to compel the sale of land; in the 
new act the Bright clauses were reénacted, with the addition that if 
three-fourths of the tenants on an estate arranged to purchase their 
farms, and could satisfy the Land Commission court that these pur- 
poses could be carried out, a compulsory sale of the property would 
be decreed. As in the previous act, the Government are prepared to 
lend a sum not greater than two-thirds of the purchase money, and to 
accept as repayment of the whole interest at 5 per cent., continued 
for thirty-five years. Honestly carried out, this provision offers a 
splendid opportunity for the farmer, and we have no doubt that the 
opportunity will be very generally seized in the North. But of the 
South and West we are not so certain. A people who plead inability 
to pay an ordinary rent may be expected to plead inability to pay the 
Government loan. Our anticipations, therefore, are that the advan- 
tages offered by these clauses will not generally be accepted, and that, 
when accepted, they will be fruitful of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment. The agitation in favor of no rent will probably be replaced by 
an agitation in favor of non-payment of the loan. 

In a law adjudicating on rent, the spirit by which it is administered 
is almost as important as the law itself. And, in the case of the Land 
act, the leaning is clearly in favor of the tenant. Notwithstanding 
the assurances given by Mr. Gladstone in Parliament that impartial 
justice would be rendered, the feeling of the country was that the new 
regime would be ushered in by an immediate decline in rents; and 
such has been the case. The first person who appealed to the Land 
act—Patrick McAtavey, of Coolatra, in County Monaghan—obtained a 
handsome reduction of 20 per cent. on a rent of £8 16s. And to the 
present date, as far as our information goes, the increases in rent have 
amounted, throughout the whole country, to the large sum of £16 2s., 
while the reductions have attained the respectable dimensions of 
almost 20 per cent. on the whole rents adjudicated on. This is surely 
an important result, but one not very satisfactory to the landlords, 
who are vigorously denouncing the operation of the Land act, and are 
preparing to appeal to Parliament on the subject of compensation. 

In other ways, also, the Parliament has been addressing itself to the 
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alleviation or the removal of the difficulties of Ireland. The municipal 
franchise has been lowered; the protection of the ballot has been 
secured by the parliamentary voter, and mendicancy has been almost 
abolished by a Poor Law system. In reference to the last named, it 
is worthy of note that the introduction of a poor law, so import- 
ant to the country, was opposed by Daniel O’Connell and his sup- 
porters, and on the curious ground that begging was, after all, a 
valuable institution, as it stimulated the charitable feelings of the peo- 
ple. Whether serving any useful purpose or not, this stimulus was 
certainly not wanting forty years ago. What a curious spectacle was 
presented in the country at this time, when the whole army of beg- 
gars, in all the picturesqueness of varied rags and patches, went forth 
on a particular day in the week, generally Friday, surging over the 
highways and byways to make their periodical call on the farmers’ 
wives! They were to be met, young and old, at every corner and 
along every road. In almost every house the handful of meal was 
obtained. At this period even an offering of potatoes was not 
despised. The applicants generally left behind their blessing, and it 
is a curious fact that even among the educated a half-superstitious 
value was attached to this rather conventional expression of good-will. 

And at this minute what are the evils, susceptible of legislative 
removal, now pressing severely on the people of Ireland? We can 
scarcely think of one. The balance of taxation is in favor of the 
country, and the agricultural tenant has an advantage not enjoyed by 
those of England and Scotland. It is quite possible that certain legis- 
lative changes might be desirable. It is quite possible that the 
franchise is not sufficiently low, and that the Grand Jury law leaves 
an exceptional privilege to the landlord in the disposal of county 
funds; that greater authority might with advantage be conferred on 
the Poor Law boards. But these are matters of subordinate import- 
ance, and, we believe, do not weigh as the dust in the balance in the 
promotion of Irish disaffection. And in estimating the reasonableness 
of this disaffection it is not to be forgotten that the position of the 
Northern Presbyterian this minute is, in every substantial particular, 
the position of the Southern and Western Catholic, and that the one 
is as determined in retaining as the other is determined in repudiating 
the English connection. 

What we have been saying sable leads to one conclusion—the 
conclusion that the sources of Irish discontent cannot be removed by 
any efforts of legislation. One who knew the country well, an Irish- 
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man himself, Charles Lever, said, ‘‘ You might as well try to cure the 
small-pox by act of Parliament as by legislation reach the permanent 
sources of Irish discontent.” At every score made for Ireland in the 
game of politics the hat has been thrown up in the air; and enthusi- 
astic gentlemen prophesy that the millennium of peace is coming. 
But, somehow or other, the millennium does not come. In the year 
1825 O’Connell, in a famous speech delivered at Waterford, showed 
from the example of Wales that, if “emancipation” were granted, 
peace and prosperity, and almost every imaginable good, would come. 
Well, emancipation has been granted, and the peace and prosperity 
seem as far away as ever. Aubrey De Vere, a great authority on the 
church question, said twenty years ago, “To deal with the church 
establishment is to deal with the Irish question.” The establishment 
has been dealt with, and yet the Irish question remains as persistent 
and intractable as ever. Every endeavor to reach the source of the 
evil seems only to aggravate its malignity. The good law enacted 
calls forth a torrent of hard words. And if any one instructed by the 
experiences of the past would at this date follow the example of 
O’Connell and De Vere, and try to forecast the future of Ireland, his 
vaticinations would take something of this shape: Lay the strong 
hand of repression on the country, and it will be discontented—dis- 
contented, but comparatively quiet. Refuse to her no advantage 
that justice could claim, and she will be discontented—with 
violence. Grant her the summum bonum of her political aspirations 
—national independence—and the result will be social disintegration, 
civil war. 

The real sources of the evils of Ireland appear to us to be the fol- 
lowing, which from want of space we shall briefly indicate : 

There is, first, the continuous memory of serious injustice. After a 
vivid picture of Irish wrongs and their evil effect on the Irish charac- 
ter, O’Connell once said in Parliament, ‘‘ Who did all this? You, 
gentlemen (cheers), are responsible for this.” This feeling is wide- 
spread over the country. 

There is, besides, a certain antipathy of race, only aggravated by 
the antipathy of religion. This antipathy is directed principally 
against England, but it exists as a source of diversion in the country 
itself, arraying sect against sect and class against class. , 

The.country is poor. Except in Ulster, manufactures are wanting ; 
wages are low, and of the 600,000 farms into which the land is divided 
100,000 contain less than five acres. These circumstances ‘entail 
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occasional distress, which, due to whatever cause, are credited on 
England, and strengthen rebellion among the people. 

Among the difficulties of Ireland, however, we must not forget the 
Irishman himself. Various pictures have been given of the Irishman. 
One, all couleur de rose, represents him as a fine fellow, genial, hos- 
pitable, affectionate, as a companion brimming over with fun, possessed 
of the sensibilities and imagination that are a large part of genius, 
deeply religious. There is also the caricature in which we are accus- 
tomed in the comic periodicals, and on the stage. In them the Irish- 
man, shillelagh in hand, drags his coat-tails behind him, daring any 
one to tramp on them, for, as he says, he is “ blue-moulded for the 
want of a batin’.” He is a Sir Lucius O’Trigger, the professional 
duellist; and, whilst humorous, his humor takes the form of incon- 
gruous whimsicalities and absurdities, and runs into the inevitable bull 
or blunder. “I would rather die than be buried there,” says the 
Irishman, passing a graveyard. “ As sure as I live,” rejoins his com- 
panion, “I'll be buried nowhere else.” Then there is the picture that 
finds in Paddy scarcely any redeeming quality; he is indolent, a lover 
of dirt, spending a congenial time in the society of his pig; he is 
quarrelsome, whisky-drinking, implacable in his resentments, a nui- 
sance im the country afflicted with his presence. 

Without accepting any of these representations, or denying the 
good qualities of the Irishman, there are certain characteristics of his 
not pleasant to contemplate, and which go far to account for the deg- 
radation of his country. Three of these may be named—a want of 
the industrial qualities; his sympathies as against law and order; and 
the curious transformation produced in him by passion. The Irishman 
is lazy; without the stimulus of necessity he descends readily into a 
Paddy-go-easy, walking about with his hands in his pocket. With a 
certain insouciant or reckless carelessness he meets. the future, allowing 
the morrow very much to take care of itself. And, then, the bad 
history of the past has arrayed his sympathies against the law. His 
delight is to circumvent the baliff; Ennishowen poteen possesses a 
peculiar flavor because a’ product of illicit distillation. And when an 
outrage occurs there is no witness found to testify, no jury prepared 
to convict. Some twenty years ago three Irishmen, named Allen, 
Gould and Lakin, attempted the rescue of two Fenian prisoners in 
Manchester, and in the course of their operations they fired again and 
again on those around. One of them, Allen, shot in cold blood the 
policeman who had charge of the prison-van. The anniversary of the 
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execution of these “ Manchester martyrs” is celebrated in Ireland to 
this day. But the most curious characteristic of the Irishman is pre- 
sented in that transformation to which we have alluded. It seems a 
fact, sustained by ethnology, that qualities may descend in a half- 
dormant state from the ages of barbarism down into civilized times, 
and in certain circumstances come forth to shock the community, and 
astonish even their possessor himself. Of this the Irishman seems an 
example ; in seasons of excitement he leaves his better nature behind 
him, and is capable of anything that unbridled passion could prompt. 
Roused by injustice, real or imaginary, he puts on the qualities of a 
savage. 

We intended te portray the professional agitator, and show that 
his influence is inimical to the best interests of Ireland. But space 
forbids. We cannot, however, leave our subject without one word on 
the coercive measures recently adopted by Government, and of which 
a principal result was the imprisonment of Parnell and the other 
national leaders. Let it be remembered, then, that the situation was 
altogether intolerable, and one approaching to civil war. Burnings, 
the houghing of cattle, assassinations, were frequent, and the persons 
who committed the outrages were seldom brought to justice. Such 
was the system of intimidation established that in many districts a 
farmer dare not pay his rent, nor dare a laborer work for a “boy- 
cotted” master." It must also be remembered that the measures 
adopted for the restoration of order were adopted by the Govern- 
ment of which Gladstone is the principal ornament, and which, by its 
remarkable remedial measures, has proved itself about the best friend 


Ireland ever had. 
JOHN ORR. 
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WHEN Mr. Gladstone brought forward tlie act for the Protection 
of Persons and Property in Ireland, better known as the 
Coercion act of 1881, the danger was foreseen at the time that the 
operation of the law would be likely to involve other questions than 
those alone which were mutual to England and Ireland. 
That the execution of the statute would affect England’s relations with 
other countries, and more especially with the United States, was a fact 
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which English Liberals could hardly lose sight of in the discussion of 
a measure so much like those adopted for the government of Ireland 
during periods of similar agitation in 1848, 1866 and 1868. On those 
occasions the enactment of a law suspending the right of habeas corpus, 
and the execution of the powers of arbitrary arrest conferred by it, 
gave rise to international questions much like that which during the 
past year might have seriously threatened to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions between the two powers. The prediction that international com- 
plications would follow the execution of the Coercion act was speedily 
verified. Daniel McSweeney, a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, was arrested on the 2d of June, 1881. His case, with those of 
Michael Boyton, Henry O’Mahoney, John McEnery and others, who 
had been ‘arrested and confined under the provisions of the act, was 
reported to Mr. James Russell Lowell, our Minister at London, and 
his protection claimed on the ground of their citizenship of the United 
States. In answer to that application Mr. Lowell sent to the United 


States Consul at Cork the following reply : 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
London, August 3, 1881. * 

Str—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3oth ult., inclosing the 
naturalization papers and passports of John McEnery, a political prisoner in her Majesty’s 
jail at Limerick. This is one of a number of cases in which parties desire my intervention 
upon the allegation that they are American citizens, that they have done nothing contrary to 
law, and that they desire a speedy trial. ; 

The Coercion act, so called, is an exceptional and arbitrary measure. Its chief object is 
to enable the authorities to arrest persons whom they suspect of illegal conduct, without 
being able to produce any proof of their guilt. Its very substance and main purpose are to 
deprive suspected persons of the speedy trial they desire. This law is, of course, contrary to 
the spirit and foundation principles of both English and American jurisprudence. But it is 
the law of the land, and it controls all persons domiciled in the proclaimed districts of Ire- 
land, whether they are British subjects or not, and it is manifestly entirely futile to claim 
that naturalized citizens of the United States should be excepted from its operation. The 
only possible case in which it would be proper for me to interfere would | > where an 
American citizen who is in Ireland attending exclusively to his private business, and taking 
no part whatever in public meetings or political discussions, should be arrested. In such a 
case it would be proper to appeal to the courtesy of the Government, and ask for the release 
of the prisoner. It does not appear, however, that these reasons exist in any of the cases 
that have so far been brought to my knowledge. Unless I am instructed to the contrary by 
the Department of State, I must take this view of my duties, and it is proper that you should 
give this intimation to the parties interested. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. R. Lowe... 

E. P. Brooks, Esq., U. S. Consul at Cork, ete. 


As this dispatch has formed the substance of Mr. Lowell’s replies 
to all communications asking for his official interference in behalf of 
men who have relied upon their alleged United States citizenship to 
secure them from the operation of the Coercion act, it is no more 
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than fair, before concluding, as so many have hastened to conclude, 
that Mr. Lowell has been derelict in his duty and wanting in respect 
for American citizenship, that we should examine carefully the position 
assumed by him, to see what ground he has for his attitude toward 
those for whom his protection has been, it is claimed, justly demanded 
and unfairly refused. 

We must first concede that the United States have laid it down as 
an inviolable rule that it will permit no distinction to be made, either 
at home or abroad, between native born and naturalized citizens. It 
is true that writers upon international law, whilst recognizing the 
exclusive right of every nation to declare the terms upon which it will 
admit an alien to citizenship, have at the same time admitted the right 
of every nation to prescribe the conditions upon which it*will allow 
one of its citizens to expatriate himself. 

It has been claimed that these conflicting admissions are capable of 
reconciliation in the domain of international law by subordinating 
both to the principle of recognizing the absolute sovereignty of each 
State in its own territory.' But whenever a practical application of 
this distinction has been attempted the only result has been embar- 
rassment and confusion. More than once have we found ourselves in 
- the mortifying position of having the opinions and decisions of Amer- 
ican jurists quoted against the positions assumed by American diplo- 
mats and American statesmen. For many years our courts held 
that the common law rule of perpetual allegiance still obtained ; that 
the feudal maxim, nemo potest patriam exuere, continued in force, de- 
spite the principles fought for and decided by the Revolution; and 
that the bonds of national allegiance could not be got rid of save by 
legislative act of the country of origin.2 Chancellor Kent, at the con- 
clusion of his historical review of the decisions in the Federal courts 
where this question had been discussed, declares that “the better opin- 
ion seems to be that a citizen cannot renounce his allegiance to the 
United States without the permission of the Government, to be de- 
elared by law; and that, as there is no existing regulation on the case, 
the rule of the English common law remains unaltered.”3 At the 
same time that our jurists were declaring one set of opinions, the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government was enforcing another. When 


1 Calvo, Derecho Internacional, vol. I., p. 295. 

2 See opinions of Iredell, J., in Zalbot vs. Fanson, decided in 1795, 3 Dallas, 133; of 
Ellsworth, Ch. .J., i re Isaac Williams, 2 Cranch, 82; of Washington, J., in U. S. vs, 
Gillies, t Pet. C. C. Rep., 159; and of Judge Story, in re Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheat. 283. 

3 Kent’s Commentaries, II., 49. 
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Great Britain attempted to put into practice the theory of perpetual 
allegiance, by treating as traitors British born citizens of the United 
States taken in arms against the mother country, we hastened to retal- 
iate by confining as hostages double the number of English officers 
and men. Double that number of Americans were thereupon ordered 
into confinement by the English, and the American Commander-in- 
Chief was notified that if the British soldiers were put to death the 
American prisoners would be treated with equal severity; and a fur- 
ther threat was added that, if retaliation were offered, the war would 
be prosecuted “ with unmitigated severity against all cities, towns and 
villages belonging to the United States.” Happily the British Gov- 
ernment forbore to push to the extreme the unreasonable and barbarous 
doctrine of perpetual allegiance, which English and American jurists 
united in upholding, but which a distinguished authority on interna- 
tional law declared to obtain in no nation save where the state was a 
prison!! The English, to use the words of Lord Cockburn, appear to 
have shrunk from the horrors of reciprocal and indefinite retaliation. 
None of the prisoners were executed as traitors, and an exchange was 
effected by the Convention of July 14, 1814. Yet in the same month 
the Regent reiterated the doctrine of indelible allegiance in a procla- 
mation directed against Englishmen who, after naturalization by the 
United States, should take service against Great Britain, declaring that 
“such are and will be guilty of high treason.”’2 

It is apparent, therefore, that the English Government and English 
jurists have been equally inconsistent in urging the theory of non- 
expatriation, while admitting its absurdity in practice, not only by 
encouraging free immigration, but by always practically conceding the 
point when put to the issue in conflicts with this country.3 Charges 
of inconsistency have, of course, been freely bandied in diplomatic cor- 
respondence between the two nations. ‘ American jurists and Amer- 
ican statesmen appear to be at issue” on this point, says Lord Chief- 
Justice Cockburn.4 But the words were written in the bitterness of a 
professional defeat at the hands of American “attorneys” before the 
Geneva Convention; and the charge was one which came with an ill 
grace from an English source. This, at least, was admitted by Mr. 

t Bynkershoek, in speaking of the right of expatriation, says: ‘‘ Zt ubigue licit ubi civi- 
tas non carcer est.” Quaes. Fur., Pub. Cap. 22. 


2 Royal Proclamation of July 24, 1814. 
3 Phill. Int. Law, vol. I., § 330, note—Convention between Great Britain and the United 


States, 16 July, 1814. 
4 Cockburn on Nationality, p. 64. 
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Vernon Harcourt, in the famous “ Historicus” letters to the London 
Times, written in the heat of the discussion over the Fenian arrests in 
1867. Commenting upon the Federal maxim of non-expatriation, he 
declared, “‘To attempt to enforce against America the doctrine of the 
Norman lawyers would be a greater blunder than any committed by 
Lord North.” !. 

It was not until 1868 that Congress declared expatriation to be a 
natural and inherent right of all people, a doctrine, as we have 
seen, formerly denied by our courts, though enforced by our Govern- 
ment.2 Finally, Great Britain in her turn, after denying the right of 
expatriation in theory and admitting it in practice for many years, 
formally abandoned her untenable position in her treaty with this 
country in 1870; a concession the way for which was paved by the 
report of a Royal Commission, which advised her Majesty “that the 
common law doctrine is neither reasonable nor convenient.”3 This, 
then, is the position which, after much uncertainty it must be 
admitted, has been finally adopted by England and the United States, 
and which recognizes at once the loss of sovereign rights by the 
country of nativity, and the duty of the country of adoption, in cases 
of citizenship by naturalization. Although an open question until a 
comparatively recent date, it is so no longer; and it was, therefore, 
Mr. Lowell’s duty to admit no distinction on the score of Irish birth 
between native and naturalized citizens of the United States sojourning 
in Ireland. This duty, we believe, he has kept faithfully in view; and 
we venture to predict that, when the records of the State Department 
come to be submitted to the public for examination, his official conduct 
and correspondence will show that the naturalized Irish-American has 
been the same in his eyes as though born upon American soil. This 
much, however, we believe should be conceded—that the language 
used by him in his letter to the Consul at Cork does not contain an: 
accurate expression of the advanced American position, or of the 
position which we believe to be that of civilized nations, with respect 
to the duty of a State toward its citizens in a foreign land. 


To admit that the Coercion act is “an exceptional and arbitrary 
measure, * * * opposed to the spirit and foundation principles of both 


English and American jurisprudence,” and at the same time to assert 


t ** Historicus ” in London 7imes, 11 December, 1867. 
2 Opinions of Attorneys-General VITI., 139, IX., 356. 
3 Report of Royal Commission, appointed May 21, 1868, and consisting of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, the Attorney General, W. E. Foster, Sir Robert Phillimore, Sir Travers Twiss, 
Baron Bramwell and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, among others. 
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without qualifying limitations that because it is the law of the land it 
therefore “controls all persons domiciled in the proclaimed districts of 
Ireland, whether they are British subjects or not,” is to push the doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of every State within its own terri- 
tory to an extreme which, of all nations, England and America would 
be the first to resist. We cannot always accept as a satisfactory ex- 
planation, in reply to complaints arising ‘from the operation of a law of 
a foreign country upon our citizens sojourning there, the answer that 
the law in question bears with no greater severity upon them than 
upon the subjects of that country. Such an explanation England 
herself refused to accept in the once famous “ Don Pacifico” case, in 
the discussion of which Lord Cockburn won his most conspicuous 
parliamentary success, and Palmerston, in spite of a bad cause, and in 
the teeth of a powerful opposition, bore off the honor of a substantial 
majority. Don Pacifico was a Jew of Portugese extraction, a native of 
Gibraltar, and a British subject, residing in Greece. In April, 1847, 
his house at Athens was sacked by an Athenian mob. He made no 
appeal to the law courts for redress, but placed his case in the hands 
of the British Legation. His claims were enormously exaggerated, 
including such items as £150 for a bed and £30 for sheets. But the 
Greeks were dilatory in coming to a settlement, and Lord Palmerston 
became imbued with the idea that the French Minister at Athens was 
urging resistance. He demanded an immediate settlement of Don 
Pacifico’s claim, and with it that of Mr. Finlay, the historian, whose 
land at Athens had been taken without compensation to round off 
the palace grounds, threatening in the alternative to order the British 
fleet to the Piraeus. The Greeks appealed to France and Russia for 
intervention to protect them against the alleged high-handed demands 
of Great Britain, but Lord Palmerston peremptorily declined to admit 
of any interference. The affair assumed so threatening an aspect at 
one time that the French Minister withdrew from London, and diplo- 
matic negotiations were broken off, but subsequently resumed on 
England’s giving way, and a settlement was finally reached, substantially 
upon the terms for which France had contended—an allowance 
of about one-thirtieth of Don Pacifico’s claim. The House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution which implied a censure upon the Gov- 
ernment for its support of the exaggerated claims. Whereupon Mr. 
Roebuck offered a counter resolution approving the general policy 
of the Government. This was opposed by the Liberals, foremost 
t Morse on Citizenship, p. 109. 
4l 
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among whom was Mr. Gladstone himself; but the Government 
succeeded in carrying the resolution by a majority of forty-six. The 
bearing of the question upon the point in Mr. Lowell’s letter which 
we are considering may best be seen by a quotation from a contem- 
porary historian upon the Don Pacifico debates: “Lord Palmerston 
had also a great advantage given to him by the argument of some of 
his opponents that, whatever the laws of a foreign country, a stranger 
has only to abide by them, and that a Government claiming redress for 
any wrong done to one of its subjects is completely answered by the 
statement that he has suffered only as inhabitants of the country them- 
selves have suffered. The argument against Lord Palmerston was 
pushed entirely too far in this instance, and it gav> him one of his 
finest opportunities for reply. It is true, as a general rule, in the inter- 
course of nations, that a stranger who goes voluntarily into a country 
is expected to abide by its laws, and that his Government will not pro- 
tect him from their ordinary operation in every case where it may 
seem to press hardly, or even unfairly, against him. But in this 
understanding is always involved a distinct assumption that the laws 
of the State are to be such as civilization would properly recognize, 
supposing that the State in question professes to be a civilized State. 
* * * If there were a law in Turkey, or in any other slaveholding 
State, that a man who could not pay his debts was liable to have his 
wife and daughter sold into slavery, it is certain that no Government 
like that of England would hear of the application of such a law to the 
family of a poor English trader settled at Constantinople. There is no 
clear rule easy to be laid down; perhaps there can be no clear rule on 
the subject at all. But it is evident that the Governments of all civil- 
ized countries do exercise a certain protectorate over their subjects in 
foreign countries, and do insist, in extreme cases, that the laws of the 
country shall not be applied or denied to them in a manner which a 
native resident might think himself compelled to endure without pro- 
test. It is not even so in the case of manifestly harsh and barbarous 
laws alone, or of the denial of justice in a harsh and barbarous way. 
The principle prevails even in regard to laws which are in themselves 
unexceptionable and necessary. No Government, for example, will 
allow one of its subjects living in a foreign country to be brought 
_ under the law for the levying of the conscript there, and compelled to 
serve in the army of the foreign country.” ' 


1 Justin McCarthy’s Hist. of Our Own Times, p. 86. As to our own recognition of the 
rights of aliens in the matter of the draft, see Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs, 1862, p. 283. 
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When we consider that there is no limit, in theory, to the powers of 
the English Parliament; that there is no constitutional authority, like 
our Supreme Court, to which the question of the right to pass a given 
law may be referred; and that the only check to legislation is public 
opinion, and ultimately revolution, we can readily understand the pos- 
sibility of a contingency in which a powerful majority might pass an 
act whose operation, according to the-«sentiments prevailing in this 
country, would amount to positive tyranny. Our citizens might with 
reason demand the protection of our Government against such a law, 
and the fact that it operated alike upon them and the subjects.of the 
enacting power would never justify our representatives in refusing the 
application. This, then, is what we conceive to be the rule, if such it 
may be called, of civilized nations upon the general question of the 
duty of a country toward its subjects in a foreign State. We believe, 
therefore, that Mr. Lowell has erred in his statement of a general prin- 
ciple when we apply that statement in the abstract. The limitations 
for which we are contending are, of course, applicable only in extreme 
cases, where a law is arbitrary in principle or unjust in operation. 
But we feel that Mr. Lowell has unfortunately offered a handle to his 
enemies by allowing the sweeping statement which he has made to go 
forth without these limitations. In the particular cases presented 
to him, however, the position assumed by him has ample justifi- 
cation, and we believe that a careful examination of his con- 
duct will show that he is entitled to great praise for his com- 
mendable efforts in behalf of the very men toward whom he has 
been accused of an unpatriotic lukewarmness. Not only was his 
attitude fully approved by his official superiors, but almost his very 
language was adopted by the Secretary of State to outline the policy 
of the Government. No one, we fancy, will be likely to accuse Mr. 
Blaine of an over-readiness to give way to the unjust encroachments 
of a foreign power. His State policy is generally believed to have 
been of a rather “spirited” sort, and yet his indorsement of Mr. 
Lowell’s course is unqualified and complete. In a letter to P. C. 
O’Connor, of Baltimore, a brother of one of the imprisoned “ sus- 
pects,” he says: “* * ® The case is one of a class that has for 
many months enlisted the earnest and active sympathy of this Govern- 
ment, and in pursuance of that feeling the Minister of the United 
States at London was early instructed to watch with interest every 
arrest of an Amefican citizen under the act that might be brought to 
his notice, to scrutinize each case on its own peculiar merits, to adopt 
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such measures as his judgment might dictate as most likely to secure 
a prompt inquiry into the charges, and to do everything that could 
properly be done by him, as the representative of this Government, to 
bring about the speedy trial of such of his fellow-citizens as might be 
so unfortunate as to be denounced under the act of Parliament 
referred to. Mr. Lowell has pursued these instructions with great 
energy and sagacity, and in full sympathy with the feeling of his 
Government. The case of your brother, Mr. Dennis O’Connor, will 
take the same course as those which have preceded it, and I can only 
express the hope that the efforts in his behalf may result in his speedy 
liberation. I must, however, remind you that the act of Parliament 
under which Mr. O’Connor is held is a law of Great Britain, and it is 
an elementary principle of public law that in such case the Govern- 
ment of that country, in the exercise of its varied functions, judicial 
and executive, administers and interprets the law in question. The 
right of every Government in this respect is absolute and sovereign, 
and every person who voluntarily brings himself within the jurisdiction 
of the country, whether permanently or temporarily, is subject to the 
operation of its laws, whether he be a citizen or a mere resident, so 
long as in the case of the alien resident no treaty stipulation or prin- 
ciple of international law is contravened by the proceedings taken 
against him.” 

Nor is Mr. Lowell dependent upon contemporary authority alone 
for approval of his position. The most noted publicists, it must be 
borne in mind, have laid down the rule that, with respect to the ad- 
ministration of criminal law, every individual on entering a foreign 
country binds himself by a tacit contract to obey the laws enacted in 
it for the maintenance of the good order and tranquillity of the realm. 
“ Quare etiamsi peregrinus cum cive paciscatur, tenebitur, illis legibus, 
quia qui in loco aliquo contrahit, tanquam subditus temporarius (sub- 
ject for the time being), /egibus loci subjicitur.”* This right of abso- 
lute sovereignty has been reiterated and insisted upon by continental 
jurists and civilians: “// ne peut étre limité, ni quant aux choses, ni 
quant aux personnes. Il n'est rien sil n'est tout.”2 And we have 
more than once urged it ourselves in our dealings with foreign States. 
Lord Granville’s recent communication to Mr. Lowell3 is not the first 
instance where we have been met, in diplomatic discussions over this 
same question, with the declarations and admissions of our own jurists. 


1 Grotius, 1. ii. c. xi. 5, 2. 3 April 6, 1882 
2 Portalis, Code Civile, t. ii., p. 12. 
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When habeas corpus was suspended in Ireland, in 1848, Bergen,.a na- 
tive American, and Ryan, a naturalized Irishman, were arrested under 
an order of the British Government, issued upon the belief that a plot 
had been organized in America for the purpose of sending aid to mal- 
contents in Ireland. Lord Palmerston, in defending the exclusive right 
of his Government to regulate its own municipal affairs, was able to 
quote with telling effect to Mr. Bancroft, our Minister at London, the 
opinion of one of the greatest of American jurists. ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government,” he said, “concurring with Mr. Justice Story, the emi- 
nent American authority, maintains that every nation has an exclusive 
right to regulate persons and things within its own territory according 
to its own sovereign will and polity;” and he proceeded to insist, on 
behalf of his Government, “that native born citizens of Great Britain 
who may have become naturalized in a foreign country, but who return 
to the United Kingdom, are as amenable as any other of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects to any laws which may be in force, either of a permanent 
or of a temporary nature.” 

In 1840, when Mr. Wheaten, the author of a standard authority on 
international law, was our Minister at Berlin, he replied to a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States who had returned to Prussia, his 
native country, and who wished to be relieved from the conscript: 
“Had you remained in the United States, or visited any other foreign 
country (except Prussia) on your lawful business, you would have 
been protected by the American authorities at home and abroad in the 
enjoyment of all your rights and privileges as a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. But, having returned to the country of your birth, 
your native domicile and national character revert (so long as you 
remain in the Prussian dominions), and you are bound in all respects 
to obey the laws exactly as if you had never emigrated.”! Moreover, 
we have applied with great strictness in our own municipal affairs 
this principle: that every state is sovereign in its own territory, and 
that resident aliens must yield implicit obedience to our laws, and 
submit to their full operation, whether of a temporary or permanent 
nature. 

In 1861 the Government of the United States, acting in pursuance 
of the power granted by Congress to suspend habeas corpus, arrested 
and kept in confinement for months without trial Patrick and Rahming, 
British subjects. Lord Lyons, the English Minister at Washington, 


t For the position of our Government on this point, see Opinions relating to Naturalization 
and Extradition. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1873. 
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protested against their imprisonment as the exercise of “‘ a despotic and 
arbitrary power, inconsistent, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with the Constitution of the United States.” To this protest 
Mr. Seward, our Secretary of State, replied that, “ while this Govern- 
ment does not question the learning of the legal advisers of the British 
Crown, * * * the President of the United States must be allowed to 
prefer and be governed by the view of our organic national law which, 
while it will enable him to exercise his great trust with complete suc- 
cess, receives the sanction of the highest courts of our own country, 
and is sustained by the general consent of the people, for whom alone 
that Constitution was established.” ! 

In 1863 John J. Shaver, another British subject, was arrested under 
the act, on suspicion of being a Confederate spy. In answer to an 
application for his release, Mr. Seward informed Lord Lyons (14th 
November, 1863) that he had received information of the grounds of 
the arrest, “ upon considering which I decided that his release would 
not be compatible with the public safety.”2 It was on this occasion 
that Mr. Seward laid down the very principle for the reiteration of which 
Mr. Lowell has been denounced. The British authorities claimed 
that Shaver’s house was in Canada, where his wife was domiciled. 
“Wherever born and wherever living,” replied Mr. Seward, “ Shaver 
owed obedience to the laws of the United States while enjoying their 
protection. And he had no right to engage in any seditious proceed- 
ing which could endanger the public peace or safety, and he was 
necessarily amenable to the surveillance of the police when it became 
necessary to exercise it.” 3 

Still another British citizen, J. M. Vernon, was arrested under the 
act and imprisoned in Fort Lafayette, the 18th of January, 1863. On 
the 4th of the following April a demand was made for his trial or 
release. It was claimed that his lungs were affected by the bad air of 
his prison. On the 14th of May his release was again demanded, but 
refused by Mr. Seward, in a reply dated 11th June, 1863, on the 
ground that the Government was in possession of evidence pointing 
to his having had dealings with the insurgents. From the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the year it appears that he was still in con- 
finement at Fort Warren on the 17th of September, 1863.4" 

The foregoing are but a few of the cases in which, as the records of 
our foreign relations will show, we claimed and insisted upon the 


1 Dip. Cor., 1861. 3 Dip. Cor., 1863, p. 450. 
® Dip. Cor., 1863, p. 408. 4 Dip. Cor., 1863. 
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sovereign right to exercise even arbitrary powers over aliens within 
our territory. 

In later years we admitted, in our turn, England’s right to act upon 
the same principle with regard to her internal affairs. When Aadbeas 
corpus was suspended in Ireland, in 1866, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. 
Adams, our Minister at London, the letter quoted by Lord Granville 
in his note to Mr. Lowell of April 6, 1882. “It may be expected,” 
he said, “ that some of our Irish born naturalized citizens who are now 
sojourning or traveling in Ireland will be arrested. * * * Amer- 
icans, whether native born or naturalized, owe submission to the same 
laws in Great Britain as British subjects, while sojourning there and 
enjoying the protection of that Government. We applied the converse 
of the principle to British subjects who were sojourning or traveling in 
the United States during the late rebellion.”? 

And at the time when Warren, Nagle and Doyle were arrested in 
Ireland, in 1869, Mr. Adams wrote to his chief: “It has hardly seemed 
to me possible to dispute the right of this Government to judge of the 
time when it is convenient to bring a prisoner to trial, in the face of 
the fact, universally known here and much commented on, of the long 
detention in confinement of Mr. Jefferson Davis.” The general rules 
by which our consuls abroad are governed give them explicit instruc- 
tionsthat, * * * “when their intervention is invoked on behalf of 
citizens of the United States residing in foreign countries, they will be 
careful to remember that it is as incumbent on such persons as it is upon 
the citizens or subjects of such foreign countries to observe the laws of the 
country in which they reside,”3 and consuls are enjoined to exercise 
cautious scrutiny in such cases, “‘ because evidence has been accumu- 
lating in this Department for some years that many aliens seek natu- 
ralization in the United States without any design of subjecting them- 
selves by permanent residence to. the duties and burdens of citizen- 
ship, * * * relying on such naturalization to evade the obligations of 
citizenship to the country of their native allegiance and actual habita- 
tion.”4 This claim of absolute territorial sovereignty is not one which 
England had advanced for herself whilst refusing to concede it to 
others. In the debate over the arrests made in 1868, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, then Attorney-General, and speaking for the Government, 
said that as long as a British subject, whether native born or natural- 
ized, was resident in a foreign country, he was to all intents and pur- 


\ 


t Dip. Cor., roth March, 1866. 3 U. S. Con. Reg., § 109. 
2 Dip. Cor., 1868, p. 21. 4 U. S. Con. Reg., § 111. 
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poses a subject of that country and subject to its laws. Such a foreign 
Government had a right to say to the British resident: “We have 
nothing to do with your former allegiance. Whatever our laws require 
from you we have a right to exact from you during your residence 


here.”! 
In his refusal to interfere without specific instructions, Mr. Lowell 


was simply following the precedent set by Mr. Adams, under similar 
circumstances, in 1866, who wrote to Mr. West, the acting American 
Consul at Dublin, instructing him “to secure a proper share of atten- 
tion for innocent persons who were citizens of the United States, with- 
out attempting to interfere on behalf of those who had justly subjected 
themselves to suspicion of complicity with treasonable practices.” 
Whilst declining to hold out hopes of interference on grounds which 
seemed to him unreasonable, it appears that Mr. Lowell has, in point 
of fact, been constantly and actively engaged in making careful inqui- 
ries with regard to the cases submitted to him, and diligently prose- 
cuting the interests of the persons involved. McSweeney, as we have 
seen, was arrested on the 2d of June. On June roth Mr. Lowell sent 
instructions to the Vice-Consul at Belfast to ascertain the cause of his 
arrest, and, if innocent, to present the matter in the proper quarter and 
ask for his release or trial. But this sort of action appears to be too 
mild for some of our warlike statesmen: “This dispatch,” says Sen- 
ator Voorhees, “ would be a farce if it were not a crime. It marks 
his (Mr. Lowell’s) total, absolute unfitness for the place he holds. The 
man whose methods of thought, whose education and legal training 
could give birth to such a document as this cannot be trusted with the 
safety of American citizens or with the honor of this Government.”2 
In the House of Representatives Mr. Lowell appears to suffer with 
equal severity at the hands of Mr. Robinson, of New York, who, on 
April 28th, introduced a resolution demanding his recall. Mr. Robin- 
son, by the way, is the gentleman who, as he naively admits, “could 
not get the attention of the members of the House on either side” 
upon this question in 1868, “until I moved to impeach the Minister 
of the United States, Charles Francis Adams, at the Court of St. 
James,”3 and who seems to think that “we have had but indifferent 
luck, in the way of representatives, in Rufus King and Charlés Francis 
Adams and James Russell Lowell, who shamefully neglected their 


t House of Commons Debates, March 20, 1868. 
2 Congressional Record, 15th April, 1882. 
3 Congressional Record, 15th February, 1882. 
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duty to protect the lovers and apostles of liberty * * * Edward 
Everett, Washington Irving, George Bancroft, and J. Lothrop Motley, 
only literary men,” who “comprehended nothing at all beyond literary 
matters.”! =e 

The real facts in regard to Boyton, O’Connor, McSweeney, McEnery 
and O’Mahoney, the “suspects” whose cases have given rise to 
most of this sort of talk on the floors of Congress, are these: Boyton, 
according to Mr. Robinson, “had a passport from Wm. H. Seward, 
* * * and yet, sir, would you believe it, our Government here, and 
our representatives there at the Court of Great Britain, went to work 
and managed to proclaim the face of our great Seal of State to be a 
lie!” In plain English, they proved that Boyton came to this country 
when a boy; that he had never been naturalized, but falsely swore, 
when he applied for a passport, that he was a native born American, 
as he afterwards admitted when in trouble and questioned by our au- 
thorities. O’Connor, who was naturalized in 1875, has practically 
abandoned his rights as a citizen of the United States, having been 
domiciled in Ireland for four years, where he is at the head of two 
business houses, one in County Cork and one in County Limerick.? 
McSweeney has also resided for the last four years in Ireland, with no 
apparent intention of returning to the United States. O’Mahoney was 
in Ireland from 1874 to 1879, where he married and took out a license 
to keep a public house; came back to this country in 1880 to be nat- 
uralized, and returned to his wife in Ireland in January, 1881, and, 
being a voter and taxpayer, was elected poor-law guardian, which office 
he held at the time of his arrest! As to McEnery, Mr. Orth, from 
the committee to whom these matters had been referred, declared that 
they had been trying for six months to make out the fact of his citi- 
zenship, and had failed to do so. In all these cases Mr. Lowell seems 
to have made every effort to secure their release. On the 5th of April 
last Mr. Frelinghuysen reported that the active negotiations which had 
been carried on between the two Governments had so far advanced 
that only three American citizens were held in Ireland as prisoners, 
with a prospect of the speedy liberation of the remainder. This 
method of applying for the release of suspected persons in a courteous 
manner, instead of attempting to secure their freedom by threats of 
coercion, has always been approved by our Government, and attended 
with excellent results. . It was suggested by Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams 


t Congressional Record, 25th April, 1882. 
2 See Mr. Blaine’s letter, 25th November, 1881. 
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in 1866, and, as in the present cases, Mr. Adams was able to re- 
port with regularity constant and steadily increasing releases.! So, 
too, in 1868, a like policy met with a like success.2 Finally, the 
clamor which has been raised in some quarters,3 because certain of the 
“ suspects ” have been liberated on condition of their leaving the coun- 
try, is without sound foundation, for the reason that it does not lie with 
us to find fault with a plan which Mr. Seward himself suggested to the 
English authorities in 1866,4 which we agreed to in the Bergen and 
Ryan cases in 1848, and in the famous Kozta case (cited by Mr. Cox, 
of New York, against Mr. Lowell), in 1853,5 and which we ourselves 
pursued in the case of Francis Carroll, a British subject, imprisoned at 
Fort Lafayette, who was discharged on condition of his leaving the 
United States or giving security not to aid the insurgents.® 

It appears, then, that Mr. Lowell’s attitude and policy, so far from 
compromising the American position or displaying a weak deference 
to foreign opinion, has not only had the sanction of repeated authority 
in American precedent and uniform success in American practice, but 
by the manner in which he has performed his duties he has secured 
the results aimed at by our Government, and claimed to be sought 
by those who are demanding his recall. 

If his assailants continue to press the attack in the face of the suc- 
cess which he has been able to report, they must not be surprised if 
fair-minded people begin to suspect them of bad faith, and to hint, as 
was suggested by Mr. Orth of Indiana, that they are more concerned 
about the Irish vote in their districts than for the Irish “suspects ” in 
Ireland. 

We question whether he is not a better friend of the imprisoned 
Irish-Americans who quietly secures their liberation than those who 
practically block the way of successful negotiation by seizing upon the 
occasion of their imprisonment as the pretext for an insulting attack 
upon a friendly nation ready to grant all reasonable concessions. The 
success of a diplomatic career is measured, as we understand it, by the 
practical results secured. Referred to this standard, we believe Mr. 
Lowell’s course will be approved. It may well be doubted whether it 
be part of a diplomat’s duty, without specific instructions. from his 

1 Dip. Cor., 23d August, 1866. 

2 Dip. Cor., 22d April and 22d May, 1868; Rep. of House Com., 2d March, 1869. 

3 Speech of Congressman Robinson, Cong. Rec., 25th April, 1882. 


4 Dip. Cor., 1866. 
5 Cockburn on Nationality. 


6 Dip. Cor., 1863, p. 406. 
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official head, to engage in an empty discussion upon abstract questions 
of public law, and to ungenerously insist upon irritating concessions of 
principles, however well founded, from a foreign Government at a time 
of great embarrassment in their domestic affairs, when, as the event 
has proved, the ends in view may be as speedily secured by an appeal 
to international comity and the medium of friendly intervention. 
GEORGE WALTON GREEN. 





THE AFFINITY AND DIVERGENCE OF VERSE 
AND MUSIC. 


AGNER’S Trilogy of Art, or Theory of the Relation of the 

Fine Arts, and their mutual helpfulness to each other, is founded 

in fact and reason. Considering Music the divinest of them all, he yet 

calls it a receptive force of Nature which needs the creative force of 

words to produce life; so that he would vivify music by marrying it 

to beautiful and noble verse, and would use all the other fine arts in 

their appropriate spheres, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, to adorn 
and illustrate the Temple of Song. 

Before Wagner, Gluck believed that the office of Music was to help 
words utter the profound and pathetic feelings of the soul. In his 
dedication of “ Alceste” to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he says: “ Ye 
chercherai a reduire la musique a sa veritable fonction, celle de 
seconder la poésie pour fortifier l’expression des sentiments et l’intérét 
des situation, sans interrompre l’action et la refroider par des ornemens 
superflus.” 

Wagner goes still further than Gluck, and the aim and scope of his 
endeavor is to strengthen and glorify and perfect music through the 
conjunction and aid of all the other arts. 

He believes that in the process of time all arts reach their limits of 
perfection, and that the present deadness of all creative art proves 
that each art, in its separate path, has reached its limits and culmina- 
tion, and that now they must unite their forces for further progress 
and elevation. 

He desires to return to the Greek drama, letting the voice and 
melody express the motif, the orchestra the declamation and com- 
ments of the Greek chorus. He seeks anew the origin of all European 
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art form—the Greek—and endeavors to transfuse the Greek spirit in 
his nineteenth century work. 

By using the mythos, or myth, as a poetical basis, and introducing 
the Volkslied, or popular song, he trusts to arouse. once more strong 
national feeling. 

He claims that music in itself is wholly sensuous, and must be lifted 
to the sphere of the ideal by words which express a poetical basis, 
and also by scenery and dramatic representation, which latter com- 
prehends gesture, costume and declamation. 

This is a practical project, and on one side founded in philosophy ; 
but there is another side, which proves and demands the individuality 
of each art and its perfection and growth by itself. 

When these arts are bound in Wagner’s sheaf or bouquet, they are a 
shape of beauty; but, as each head and spire of grain, or each flower 
of the bouquet, grew by itself, so each seed of the dropping grain will 
always bring forth the single stalk—never the sheaf, which cannot 
perpetuate itself, but must always be a production of man’s design 
and intelligence, and never Nature’s work. 

While Wagner lives he will bind music into this beautiful sheaf with 
its sister arts, but the seed-grains that drop out of it and sow them- 
selves broadcast in many soils will bring forth a variety of growths. 

In Wagner’s great “Niblung Lied,” with its vast reach and wide 
scope, with its building erected for its performance, where architecture 
and painting will assist the development of the story in verse and 
music, we find the sheaf with its seed-grain—the sheaf of the reaper 
being one of the most artistic and significant symbols of man’s 
dominion and use of Nature. 

He has bound together the drama, one of the highest forms of 
verse, the opera score, one of the highest forms of music, and illus- 
trated both by architecture, sculpture and painting, and interpreted 
them by eminent singers and actors. 

It stimulates the imagination to conceive of this noble and wonderful 
scheme, and of its great creator, Wagner. 

There is, though, another side to the subject, which we desire to 
consider. Let us look at the history of these arts, especially the history 
of music and verse, and see what can be learned from the past. 

The Arts are all the expression of human feeling unrestricted by the 
reason or by logical thought. Poetry is an expression in language of 
what music says less definitely, but more subtly, in sound. Art is 
really expression. As long as inward perception and feeling of beauty 
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remain silent or hidden in the soul, they are not Art. They must take 
a body upon the spirit, and, emerging from the twilight of the soul, 
enter the daylight of sense. When these subtle, spiritual gleams are 
fixed in outward shapes of grace and beauty, they become Art. 

All the Arts are mediums of expression, though by different methods; 
but, however different their final declarations, all the fair and noble 
kindred spring from the soul, and from, the same root of necessity, 
though their blossoms differ essentially in shape and hue. 

There are closer sympathies and relationships between some of the 
Arts than bind the rest of the goodly company. Though a family 
likeness runs through them all, yet, as in children of the same family, 
there are special intimacies, special resemblances of the body, and ~ 
special kinships of the soul; so there are closer ties and more common 
sympathies between some of the arts than others can possibly show. 

Take, for instance, Painting, which speaks to the eye by color, and 
Music, which speaks to the ear by sound, have no methods in common. 
Painting is rather the friend of the two sciences, chemistry and mathe- 
matics, or their dependent. But, though there is no affinity between 
Painting and Music, there is an analogy between them. They can 
appropriate each others’ vocabularies, exchange epithets, borrow and 
lend terms of description and technical language, and assist in illus- 
trating and explaining each other. Tone, color, harmony, light and 
shade are used as often in one art as in the other. 

In the same way Poetry borrows expression from Painting, and verse 
is said to be picturesque, to be set in a high and low key of color, 
to have atmosphere, all terms seized from Painting, while they both 
borrow the expression high and low key from Music. ' 

These three arts are, however, wholly independent cne of the other, 
though they often assist each other. Good words help a fine aria to 
popularity, and a choice and expressive melody will add a charm to 
weak and inferior verses; while, on the contrary, painting could live 
and thrive if verse and music were blotted out, and verse and music 
could come to their highest perfection if painting should vanish from 
the world. 

On the other hand, there is a very close connexion or relationship 
between Verse, Music and Dancing. They have a common origin, 
and have had for years a common history. In their beginning they 
were all acts of religious worship, and in religious rites weré associated 
together as expressing consecration and adoration. To praise a 
Supreme Being by such services seems to have been a common instinct 
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of humanity, and David the poet, King of Israel, sang and danced with 

exulting thanksgiving before Jehovah, as now the low conjurers of 

Africa posture in unseemly attitudes before their Mumbo Jumbos. 

The Greek vestal virgins compassed the same ends in their chorus and 

dances as the Hindoo Bayaderes, from whom comes our word da//et, and 

also ballad, showing the common origin of dancing and singing-verse. 
This common use in worship was one reason for the close affinity of 
these exquisite arts, sisters as they truly are, possessing time, rhythm 
and accent in common. 
But, as worship grew more spiritual in its form, the adoration of the 
body became less essential, and dancing now is only an amusement, 
and loses character more and more as national dances lose ground. 

In leaving the art of dancing behind us, it is proper to say a few 
words in regard to these national dances, which have their place and 
value in the past life of some superior nations, and which still keep a 
present place and value among barbaric and uncivilized people. . From 
its early and close connection with poetry and music, it will be well to 
allude to its origin, history, and relation to human feeling. 

National dances, as well as music, declare the history of races, and 
hold embodied in their gestures, modulations and ¢empo the psycho- 
logical story which reveals their original temperaments and souls. 

The Spanish Bolero or Fandango, the choruses of the Dancing Der- 
vishes of Hindostan, the Austrian Landler, the Italian Tarentella, the 
Polish Mazurka (which is so poetically described in Liszt's life of 
Chopin), the Csardas of the Magyars, the Gypsy carols of the Bohe- 
mian Czechs, called “‘ Verbungos’”’—not to mention the Tigritiya of the 
Abyssinians, with Scotch and Irish jigs—all have different rhythmical 
construction, and reveal national characteristics. 

’ Exorcism and incantations are still hidden in the dances of the sav- 
age races, and the Shakers of Lebanon and elsewhere still worship in 
their eccentric and monotonous dance. Love is declared in these 
dances, and not always in the most decorous manner; but, in short, 
music and dance in the early ages expressed almost as plainly as verse 
the religion, the love, the hate, in short the character, of different 
races, and everywhere show this close affinity between themselves. 
Indeed, dancing is quite dependent on music, and, if in any way music 
should be separated from it, dancing could hardly survive the divorce, 
especially since, in civilized countries, it is no longer linked with reli- 
gion, but with amusement. Even gymnastics, which are much sim- 
pler and less elegant than dancing, are uninteresting without music. 
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There was also a close connection between verse and music, which 
we propose to examine. There seems, in these latter days, to be some 
confusion of feeling in regard to their constituent elements and offices. 
To understand these elements and offices, it will be necessary to de- 
fine the words verse and music. 

What, then, is verse? The dictionary tells us that the English word 
verse comes from the Latin word versus, which means a furrow, and 
that comes from the word vertere, which means ¢o turn. It is a little 
curious that the word ar?¢ springs from the root av in the Aryan lan- 
guage, which means to plow. Plowing,in those agricultural days was 
the art of arts. It was also applied to plowing the sea, or rowing, 
and still lives in the English word oar. 

This definition, which springs from the soil, and is closely connected 
with the roots of the idea, defines the form of verse, which differs from 
prose in its furrow-like regularity, and also in the lines turning, after 
a certain regular length and duration. This form speaks to the eye; 
but, if this were all of verse, prose might conform to these rules. In- 
deed, the name verse has been given to the division. into sentences of 
the Bible, to some of the Persian and Hindoo writings, to the Koran, 
to Caedmon’s and Bede’s lines among the Anglo-Saxons, to Ossian, 
and, in our day, to Walt Whitman’s cadences. 

But there is something more in the form of verse than meets the 
eye; there is a larger element that speaks to the ear. . There must be 
regular accent and rhythm, and equal time taken in pronouncing a 
certain number of syllables. 

Leaving out for a time the soul and meaning of verse, let us con- 
_ sider the essential points where it harmonizes with music, and also 

their inherent differences. 

What, then, is music? The same dictionary tells us that it comes 
from a Greek word, vovor«7j, and meant any art over which the muses 
presided, such as eloquence, poetry, painting, dancing, and this 
definition makes the descriptions of the wonderful effects of music in 
classic time refer to the exhibition of some other art under the protec- 
tion of the muses, rather than to music, as we now define the word. 

Perhaps music in those days had the broad meaning of melody or 
harmony wherever found; but, from these definitions, it is clear that 
verse and music had no common origin of language, although verse, 
like painting and sculpture, was probably comprehended in the general 
term music. 

Now, music is the science of harmony or melody developed in 
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successive or contemporaneous sounds, or combinations of sound 
modulated to please the ear. 

This definition would answer for many modern writers’ definition of 
poetry, as they conceive of it in the same way. 

Let us see if these arts are Siamese twins, with different names like 
Chang and Eng, or if they are but members of the same family of 
fine arts, each having its separate individuality stamped upon it. 

Each fine art has its science underlying it. Science refers to the 
understanding of first principles and final causes. Art refers to pro- 
duction, and is putting these pginciples into practical use. 

But there is another common use of the word art, which refers to 
the attempt to soar by the aid of the fine arts into the ideal regions of 
the imagination and emotions. The province of the fine arts is to lift 
the thoughts and feelings. Yet they do this by certain laws, obeyed 
by instinct or choice, and these laws or rules, obeyed by instinct or 
choice, constitute the science of the art. There is a sort of confusion 
of terms here, for science and art are used indiscriminately to express 
the process which, more or less understood, or used with more or less 
skill, musicians or poets employ to effect their ends of expression. 
While study of these rules often limits a merely mechanical worker, 
yet a thorough knowledge of them often helps the expression of a 
really poetic nature like Tennyson or Longfellow, or a really great 
musician like Bach or Beethoven, for they known when to obey and 
when to disregard those rigid laws, which, in their hands, become 
flexile curves, bending, yet not breaking, which reveal new beauties. 

The sciences and the arts of verse and music are more nearly coin- 
cident than happens in the cases of the other arts which are independ- 
ent of each other; as at the present day these certainly are. For 
instance, verse and music are both rooted and grounded in mathe- 
matics. Time is expressed in both by the Arabic numerals, and the 
terms “long” and “short” measure the use of bars and feet. As the 
most beautiful curves in form have their origin in mathematical combi- 
nation, and can be expressed in exact figures and calculated with pre- 
cision, so the loveliest poetry and most delicious melody obey stern 
mathematical laws. Indeed, art of all kinds is rooted in science, if its 
head tower in the skies. Art in one sense might be called the blossom 
of science. 

Besides this common basis of numbers, verse and music also agree 
in the fact that they express in measured and melodious sounds a 
kind of fancy and feeling which is not soluble in prose, however 
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rhythmical that prose may be; and this same insoluble fancy or feel- 
ing does not take shape in color, so that prose at one extreme, nor - 
color at the other, do not suffice for its utterance. 

They also have strong resemblance in emphasis and accent, modu- 
lation and inflexion. This is inevitable, as they have a common 
foundation in numbers and rhythm. 

This close connection and harmony between verse and music prob- 
ably began in the earliest stages of language, when words were few 
and language rudimentary, and music came as a help to the expression 
of her young and feeble sister. The addition of musical tones and 
intervals added expression and intelligence to the germs of ‘speech, 
which afterward was so developed as to far outstrip her sweet 
assistant. 

In that groping stage of progress one art constantly came to the 
help of another. Speech had music and gestures, and pictures were 
added to Egyptian inscriptions to help them tell their story more 
completely. This was the beginning of the London Jllustrated News, 
Harper's Weekly and the Daily Graphic. In the same way pictures 
came to the help of musical notation, and painting, as well as verse, 
assisted music. 

Catlin found songs written out in the picture dialect of the Chip- 
peway Indians. These symbolic charts of rude figures, drawn on 
birch bark, performed the same office for music as for language, and 
one art was called in to complete the other. Schoolcraft mentions 
Indians singing from a picture document which illustrated a war song 
in this wise: Ist. The hero with his magic rattle and war club. 2d. 
Birds of prey flying in the sky. 3d. The hero lying slain on the 
battle-field. 4th. The hero appearing as a spirit in the sky. This 
chart the singer held before him, and interpreted the pictures thus; 
Ist. I devote my body to battle. 2nd. I take courage from the flight 
of eagles. 3d. I am willing to be numbered withthe slain. 4th. For 
even then shall my name be repeated with praise. This picture nota- 
tion is still extant. 

But, besides this mutual dependence of verse on music and music 
on speech for interpretation, they have a common origin in the fact 
that they both imitated the sounds and rhythms of nature. Lan- 
guage, according to Max Muller, began with phonetic signs, but 
music and verse were surely imitative at first. 

The savages in the chase first learned to imitate the calls of the 
hunted creatures. This imitation must be exact enough to deceive 
42 
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the prey they designed to capture. Thus their ears and their voices 
were gradually trained to utter certain intervals of sound, which 
gradually were wrought into their primitive songs. 

The notes of birds are another source of the musical scale. The 
Kamtschatkans, according to Steller, have a number of songs called 
“ Aangitsch” songs, because they have been suggested by the gre- 
garious flocks of these aquatic birds. And, as the quality and pitch 
of song is very different in different members of the same family, there 
is room for discovering here almost the whole of our diatonic and 
chromatic systems. 

Plutarch says that once has Terpander was playing upon the lyre 
at the Olympic games to an enraptured audience a string broke, and 
a cicada, perched upon the bridge, supplied the loss of the string. 

The bleating of flocks also, the whirr of the locust, the hum of the 
bee, would suggest tones of music. 

A savage would probably adapt these songs to the rythms of foot- 
steps while walking, or the swinging of his arms, or, as when carrying 
a weapon or burden of any sort one arm will be heavier than the other, 
he would begin to accent every other or every other third time. When 
he rows he would keep time to his oars, as is now the custom of the 
Chinese river boatmen, the Egyptian boatmen on the Nile, and the 
Samoans in their canoes. 

Besides these rythms of labor, there are the rythms of Nature, 
the waves of the seashore, the waves of the ocean, whence Homer 
and Spenser are supposed to have derived their forms of verse. Also, 
the wind in the pines, the wind shut up in corners, and the waterfall 
and roaring brook, all were sources of music. 

Almost the earliest recorded music, after Jubal’s unrecorded music, 
has words. The timbrels of Miriam beat time to her triumphant song. 
David sang his peans, and Homer his epic. The victorious poems of 
the Greek games, the choruses of the Greek plays, were sung, and the 
services of the Jewish temple. Troubadours, jongleurs, minnesingers, 
all sang their lyric or narrative verses. The two arts seemed indis- 
solubly linked together, and music was really married to (immortal) 
verse. : 

In this way words were broken into verse by being sung or chanted 
in rythmic development. But, after verse and music had reached this 
first simplest natural development, the singers began to fill them with 
ideas and emotions, and they became less imitative—less objective and 
more subjective. Whatever interested them most was put into verse 
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and music. Love sengs and serenades are universal, whether sounded 
on the North Americans courting whistle, the Bushman’s solitary 
stringed gorah, the Dahomey chief’s sanko, the Corsican’s melancholy 
vocero referring to death in the prime of life, or the Spaniard’s guitar, 
all chanting of love and despair. 

Cradle songs and lullabies all had words. Drinking songs and 
songs of welcome and songs of war, all Were made more expressive by 
language, and even the African griots or bards are the historians of 
their tribes. 

Beside these, which are the clearer and simpler feelings set in. words, 
complex and perturbed emotions expressed themselves in inarticulate 
sounds, but with few words. Ululation over the dead, called by the 
Irish caoinan and oolooleh by the Arabs, belongs to this class of rude 
music, and one can still hear it at an Irish wake even on this side of 
the water. 

The cannibal song of the Marquesas Islanders is terrific even to us 
when slowly played with one instrument or chanted by a single voice ; 
but when the words are understood, and the capturing, roasting and 
feasting of their horrible banquets narrated and sung in unison 
by several hundred warriors, with women and children adding their 
treble octaves and tiny voices to the wild, heavy bass of the savage men, 
while they lie on the ground at their horrid repast or dance madly 
around a large fire, the effect must be torturing to the soul. 

No one who has examined the history of music can doubt that 
it was first an imitative art, and afterward rose to the expression 
of ideas and emotions. At first descriptive, it gradually penetrated 
into the inner world of the soul. We think it has advanced steadily in 
this direction, and will continue to advance in its power of expressing 
those subtle and complex feelings and fancies that words cannot seize. 
Music dissolves the spoken idea in feeling, and presents it in a fluid 
shape which is more easily absorbed by the soul. Instrumentation 
brings out the great primal feelings of nature, and represents the 
infinite. The human voice represents the human heart and its 
solitary, individually centered emotion. Orchestral music broadens 
and strengthens the soul by pouring into it these elemental feelings; 
the voice is limited and defines the lesser channel, but fills it with a 
warm stream of human sympathy. 

Verse is a sort of cross between language and music, but, like other 
hybrids, it partakes of the character of both its parents. 

Leaving the past, and looking at the present relations of music and 
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verse, we see that they have gradually severed their intimate con- 
nection, and are perfecting themselves apart from each other. The 
epic poem, the highest form of verse, and the symphony, the highest 
form of music, are now perfectly independent of each other. 

Gradually verse, which is the more intellectual and the less sensa- 
tional of the two arts, grew faster, and passed far beyond music. 
While music was comparatively a child, the epic, the romantic narra- 
tive poem and the drama were full grown, and the childish footsteps 
of music lagged far behind its robust and magnificent sister. 

A century or so after this triumph of verse, the symphony, equally 
splendid and self-sustained, “divinely large, divinely fair,” burst forth 
from Beethoven's imperial brain. As the epic tells its own story, and 
fills the soul and the mind without any musical accompaniment, so 
the many-chorded symphony makes words seem an impertinence. 

The sonata, the stringed quartette, and lastly the song (/éeder ohne 
worte), all dispense with interpreting words, and speak their own dia- 
lects with entire understanding. 

It would not be singular if this law of divergence controlled both 
arts even more in the future than at present; each art growing more 
independent and perfecting itself, until opera in music, which corre- 
sponds to drama in verse, will be given without words, and a great 
improvement it will be upon our present librettos. The first step in 
separation was taken when the arts began to use different characters, 
and verse chose the alphabet, and music notation, for their written 
forms. The last step was the “song without words” of Mendelssohn, 
the song heretofore having been peculiarly dependent on words. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to notice a few directions in which 
music may advance in the future. In later years, without relinquish- 
ing melody, it has developed harmony, and is yet struggling boldly in 
that direction; and yet, while growing richer and more.complex in all 
ways, it has never lost its capacity for simple melody. It is fair to 
prophesy a still further advance in melodic harmony. 

1st. The best music of the best musicians has developed a double 
consciousness. By using different tempo in the treble and base, by 
making the base and treble carry different airs, the contradictory and 
contending elements which may rage in the same breast are repre- 
sented. Here is a field for study, and psychological, as well as musi- 
cal, study. 

2d. Again, the use of mixed time has sprung up, introduced by the 
best composers. Beethoven uses it in his “Sinfonia Eroica,” and also 
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in his “ Ninth Symphony.” This change of time within the compass 
of a few bars gives a wonderful facility of variety of expression. The 
change in expression that a change in tempo gives is well known to 
the Scotch minstrels, who often set pathetic words to their gayest 
strathpeys, and sing them slowly with great pathos, as in the well- 
known air, “‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” which is a lively dance tune. 

In some of the German drinking songs, in certain bars }? time is 
prolonged to } time, and the increased vigor infused by this change 
is evident. In the German national song of “Prince Eugenius Before 
Belgrade,” there has been the same change. It was originally writ- 
ten by a common soldier, in 1717, in ? time; now a bar of ? is always 
added. 

Indeed, music has capacity to change time in every two or three 
bars. Savages, like the Mandingoes, add intense expression to their 
airs by using two or three measures in the same air—/. ¢., $, $, } time. 
German ballads constantly change from $time to 3. Bavarian dances 
often have 3, 3? written in front of them. A Swiss air had 4, written 
in front of it. There are specimens of compound time like $, 4, %. 
How many delicate nuances of color may spring out of these perfectly 
natural modifications. Gluck and Mozart have borrowed this method, 
and have employed it very effectively; also Jomelli. 

Musicians will also probably employ a variety of scales. Hitherto 
European composers have agreed in using the scale which they call a 
diatonic, the eighth tone of which is the octave of their first tone. 
This scale has eight sounds and seven intervals, of which two are 
semi-tones and five whole tones. 

The pentatonic scale was in popular use among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews and Assyrians. This is seen from their musical instru- 
ments, as represented in painting or sculpture. 

The ancient Greeks used it, and it was said to be the invention of 
Olympus of Mysias (B. C. 1250). This scale can be traced in the 
national music of the Scotch and Irish, and it is commonly said that 
a Scotch tune can be played by using only the black keys of the 
piano. This is entirely true, as the black keys constitute the penta- 
tonic scale of G flat major, or F sharp minor. 

Haydn has borrowed this scale perhaps from the Wallachians, 
among whom he resided while in the service of Prince Esterhasy, 
who use it constantly in their national melodies. An instance occurs 
in the second movement of his symphony in E flat major, No. 8, of 
the twelve which he composed for Salamon’s concerts. 
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Cherubini, in Act II. of his “ Medea,” has employed it, and Gluck 
also in many of his operas. Chopin has composed No. 5 of the 
“Douze Grand Etudes” on the black keys, and kept to the pentatonic 
scale in his melody, though in his accompaniment he uses the diatonic 
scale. Mason, of the Mason and Thomas Conservatory, has written 
a romance founded on the Hungarian scale, which has two minor 
thirds. . 

The pentatonic and diatonic scale are not further apart than the 
diatonic major and minor scale, which are constantly used by our 
great composers in rapid alternation, and with great expression. In 
Mozart's overture to his opera, “ Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail,” the 
clearness of form and distinctness of character cannot be surpassed, 
notwithstanding the perpetual alternation of these scales or passages 
founded upon them. Mozart and Beethoven use irregular scales with 
great beauty. In an air of Papageno’s, in the “ Magic Flute,” “Good 
Night, Thou False World,” Mozart adopts the Italian way of using the 
minor second. Beethoven, in the “Sonata Appassionata,” and in 
the third movement of the “Sonata Pathetique,” does not follow the 
rules of theorists, and by disregarding produces beautiful effects. In 
Sonata, Opus 10, No. 1, and Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1, he has gone his 
own way in the teeth of the theorists. 

Besides these scales there are several orders of intervals which can 
hardly be called regular scales, but which are peculiar-to the nations 
that use them. M. Fétis points examples in Scotch, Russian and Irish 
music, and, as musicians become students of the music of other nations, 
bright minds and sympathetic souls will avail themselves of all these 
new possibilities of beauty. It is easy to see that in this way the 
range of musical expression would be enlarged. 

4th. Another change that is possible, or probable, is the division of 
whole tones into tri-tones, instead of semi-tones. Each whole tone 
can be divided into three tones or into four tones (quarter tones). 
There has even been an instrument of the nature of a piano invented 
which plays these smaller intervals, calling them duodenes, and the 
Alpine horn and the violin both use them. 

Many nations beside the modern European have the smaller divi- 
sions of tone; for instance, the ancient Greeks. Burney says, speaking 
of their Diesis: “How this quarter tone could be rendered pleasing 
still remains a mystery; yet the difficulty of splitting a semi-tone into 
two equal parts, or even dividing it into more minute intervals, is less 
perhaps than has been imagined. When it is practiced by a capital 
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singer or a good performer on the violin or hautbois at a pause, how 
wide it seems.” / 

The violin in the hands of a master uses these intervals smaller 
than semi-tones, and that is one reason why excellent soloists often 
make inferior and inharmonious quartette players. 

The Arabs divide all their notes into three parts, instead of two, and 
Mr. Lane says that he has heard Egyptian musicians argue against 
the European systems of music that they were deficient in the num- 
ber of sounds, and Mr. Davies, the author of the “‘ Essay on the Native 
Songs of New Zealand,” says: ‘“ Selim Agar, a Nubian, when singing 
Amharic songs, complained that the piano was very much out of tune, 
and jumped very much”—that is, his ears were accustomed to the 
shorter intervals, and the semi-tones seemed abrupt. 

These delicate gradations of sound might greatly increase the im- 
pressiveness of certain melodies, especially such as are intended to 
express pathos. We do not miss these tones from our scale because 
we are unused to them, and taste and predilection oppose change, 
even though it be reform. 

It has been said that the senses of savages are so much keener than 
ours that they only could distinguish these small intervals of third and 
quarter tones, but piano-tuners constantly distinguish intervals smaller 
than quarter tones. 

5th. The rapidity and prolongation of tones is another means of 
expression as yet hardly developed. In Beethoven's cadenza dedi- 
cated to Prince Rasumousky there are two hundred notes in one bar. 
In the celebrated symphony of C minor the violin has a holding note 
through forty-three bars in one bow, which, properly executed, pro- 
duces the hush of the orchestra. Think of these hidden powers of 
intense expression and portrayal of emotion, none of which could be 
set to words. 

We believe in future, through the facilities for travel and the more 
varied and thorough culture of musicians, that the music of all coun- 
tries, especially barbaric, will be studied. Rossini and Auber went to 
Switzerland and Italy, and Meyerbeer has used African melodies in 
“L’ Africaine,” and Verdi also in “ Aida.” Mendelsohn borrowed them 
in the choruses of the Priests of Baal in his “Elijah,” and Handel em- 
ployed them in his oratorio of “Samson,” in his song of “ Delilah,” 
and Philistine choruses. 

As music is an universal solvent, there is nothing in the music of 
one race which prevents its adoption by another different race. This 
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adoption has constantly taken place in the past. For instance, the 
melody known as “ God Save the King,” in its earliest appearance in 
England as a Christmas carol of 1611, is very much like the Swedish 
song, “En gang i bredd med mig,” and the old Danish tune of “King 
Regner’s Vise” is much like another early version of “God Save the 
King,” called “Ayre,” and composed by Dr. Bull. Our American 
air, best known as “We Won't go Home Till Morning,” is the French 
air, “Chanson de Malbrouk,” which was brought by the French from 
Arabia in the time of the Crusades. Villoteau heard the same air 
sung, with a Zamer as an accompaniment, for a wedding march some- 
where in the East. 

As such musicians as Weber, Rossini and the rest have not been 
unwilling to borrow heretofore from all sources open to them, so in 
the future this instinctive, sensational, savage music will be translated 
and express the instinctive and yet complex and refined feelings of 
civilization, for music is like a mirror which reflects our souls, and nota 
mold in which they must be cast, or a die which bears a fixed image. 

To return now to the progress of verse since it separated itself from 
music. We have shown that verse began with music, in indissoluble 
intimacy, then separated from it, and perfected itself apart, and now 
Wagner would remarry them forever. 

The custom of accompanying words with songs still prevails in half- 
savage countries, where thought springs to the lips as soon as conceived. 
We all remember the extempore song of the compassionate negro 
woman who ministered to Mongo Park, on the banks of the Niger, 
who, as she gave him food and shelter, was heard by him singing his 
story to her companions: “The winds roared and the rain fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under a tree. He has 
no mother to bring him milk. No wife has he to grind his corn.” 

Some Russian gentlemen visiting Kamtchatka noticed that their 
habits and those of their servants were closely watched, and soon the 
natives expressed their conclusions in a long song, of which a few 
verses will serve as a specimen: “If I were the ensign’s cook, I would 
always take the kettle off with gloves.” ‘Should I ever be Pauloska, 


I would tie a white ’kerchief around my neck.” “Were I.Pauloska’s 
man John, I would always wear red stockings.” “If I were the stu- 
dent, I would describe all the dragon flies,” the student being a 


naturalist. 
This is an exact illustration of the birth and growth of verse and 
song together. 
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In the same way the more cultured nations still have, the Italians, 
their _Improvisatori; the Welch, their Pennillion singing; and the 
Southern Germans, their Schoda Hupferln, which last are a continu- 
ation of the old custom of illustrating ideas by music, as they are 
short epigrams sung to their favorite dance music. Even the negro 
quirots and jellekea of the sable kings of Senegambia are representa- 
tives of the bards and improvisators of ‘Europe, but their music is still 
rudimentary. 

We think we can trace certain forms which are gradually disap- 
pearing from verse to this early original and close connection with 
music. While they were very common in the old ballad, these forms 
seem now to be used by modern writers as a matter of imitation in 
the past or ingenuity in the present. 

Among these vanishing forms are the recurring meaningless sylla- 
bles of old verse, and the refrains of disconnected words. These are 
early musical features, and were used or sprung up from the neces- 
sities of keeping rhythm and regularity. 

When singers found it difficult to bring new words and music 
together, or wished to use favorite airs in new combinations, they 
filled out deficient lines, or gave syllabic utterances to choruses by 
means of these syllables or disconnected words. 

Some of these that are most common in Northern nations are 4o, 
halloa, ho; lay, lay, la, lay; Noel, Ule, Yule, which last is thought to 
come from the Hooli festival of the Hindoos about the same time of 
the year as our Christmas. The Austrians use of or ojswidy. In the 
swinging festival of Krishna he is placed in a cradle and swung as 
dawn, while a Guy Fawkes effigy of lath and straw and bamboo it 
committed to the flames of a bonfire, around which the people dance 
and vociferate Holika, Holika, Holika. In the sun song of the Esqui- 
maux the refrain is Amna ajah, ah hu! The — bearers use 
cubbadar, chota baba, cubbadar. 

The poets of our day do not find these refrains accessories, but 
hindrances, to their verse, and now they are not used except by a few 
moderns who carefully study the forms of early verse. Rossetti and 
his sister recognize that these refrains belonged to an instinctive and 
spontaneous age of verse when it was linked to music. Dante Ros- 
setti, in the poem of “Troy Town, Sister Helen, and a New Year’s 
Boon;” Mrs. Browning in “The Rhyme of the Duchess May,” and 
other poems, have imitated these early barbaric habits, which arose in 
the first place from the paucity of language, and which continued to be 
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used for their melodic effects after other words might have been sup- 
plied from affluent and full-grown speech, because they were so firmly 
associated with the tunes. Perhaps we ought to say here that Rossetti 
has shown in his verse a wonderful knowledge of the roots and inherent 
meanings of language on its Anglo-Saxon side. It is delightful to 
read his verse for the perfect use of words according to their original 
idea, and he has laboriously investigated old customs, old costumes 
and ancient life for both his painting and his poetry. Tennyson and 
Swinburne have each copied and infused a new vitality into alliteration, 
and some of the minnesinger forms of repetition of sounds. They 
hold to modern feeling, but express and illustrate it by the older natural 
forms. These first-named poets, Rossetti and the like, seem in this 
respect to have taken a backward step in their progress—if an Irish 
bull can be made about it. This feature of their verse has been seized 
upon by parodists and made ridiculous, but there is nothing inherently 
ridiculous in a refrain. On the contrary, it might be written so as to 
emphasize the idea of the poem, like a refrain in music, but it 
has hardly been done yet. 

Although music and verse sprang up originally from imitation, they 
have both outstripped any mechanical effects of adapting sound to 
sense. Verse trusts, and should trust, to ideas; while music has passed 
beyond the inarticulate rhythm of dance niusic into inarticulate emo- 
tion, imagination or fancy. Verse might be ‘called articulate music 
with propriety, but in music occult ideas often struggle for expres- 
sion, while verse should have clear and positive ideas. 

But just at this time in verse writing it seems as if verse was try- 
ing to imitate music. The intellectual art humbly follows in the foot- 
steps of the emotional. Verse, which leaped far in front of its sister, 
in the epic, the narrative poem and the drama, is leaning on the art of 
sound. Of course, verse is degraded, and until it returns to its 
nobility of ideal it will be despised. 

We hear constantly the few young people who care for verse, and 
they are very few, say, ‘‘ Music is the only thing to care for in poetry. 
Musical verse will live; thoughtful verse is a bore.” In a work on 
prosody we see it comfortably stated “that the metrical arrangement 
of articulate sounds in verse, and not the superior beauty of thought 
or expression, is the distinctive characteristic of poetry.” Why not 
have nonsense verses in beautiful metrical arrangement at once. They 
would perfectly fit this definition. 

It seems fitting to try to clear up the confusion that seems to exist 
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in some quarters as to the provinces of verse and music, as each. art 
can advance faster and further unincumbered by the other. The 
divorce of two such powerful arts was necessary, as one could easily 
trespass on the rigMs of the other, and words and melody at their 
best must each go their separate winding way. The pervading music 
of society would all be absorbed and lost in a few large, wonderful 
operatic or dramatic representations, and in this Wagner aristocracy 
of music the democracy of the art and its widespread life would 










vanish. 
Madame de Stael had all her life a sort of organic delight—that is to 
say, an ear-pleasure—in the melody of certain verses, altogether ab- 
stracted from any consideration of their sense. She recited them 
often with great pomp and emphasis, and said, “that is what I call 
poetry; it is delicious, and so much the more that it does not convey 
a single idea to me.” The fire and mist verses of Swinburne and Poe 
would have pleased her. 
Her taste for pure music, on the other hand, would have faltered in 
listening to a symphony of Beethoven, and, though in one eloquent 
passage in “Corinne” she declaims upon its charms, yet her feeling 
existed but in this rudimentary appreciation of sound. In her works 
she neither alludes to the science, the art, nor any famous musicians 
of her time whom so distinguished a woman must have met. She 
compares architecture to frozen music, but this is from an intellectual 
perception of the mathematical element underlying both arts. As she 
scorned nature and landscape scenery, so she was in like manner 
ignorant of music, differing greatly in this respect from her successor 
and countrywoman, George Sand. There are many people like 
Madame de Stael, gifted and wise, who have little musical feeling, to 
whom it is not a necessity of every-day life, nor an instinct of pleasure, 
yet who are fond of verse, and receive melodious lines and combina- 
tions of verse with pleasure, even with great enthusiasm. Alexander 
Pope belonged ‘o this large class. His ear for music was so poor that 
he could not distinguish one tune from another, and, what was worse, 
he despised it, and sneered at it, as for instanée: 






























‘* Here, no man prates of idle things, 
How this or that Italian sings.” 








*« See now, half cured, and perfectly well-bred, 
With nothing but a solo im his head.” 






And yet in his time he was a perfect master of meter. 
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He falls into the same error of confounding poetry and music— 
Dryden being a poet, not a musician : 

‘** The power of music all our hearts allow, 
And what Simotheus was, is Dryden now.’ 

The well-known story of Pope’s rivalry with a young and beautiful 
songstress, who at a soiree of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s attracted 
more attention than himself, shows the same contempt and ill appre- 
ciation of music. The friend of the house was jealous of the stranger 
guest, and the poor, deformed, feeble poet expressed himself with 
violent contempt of the fortunate woman who possessed at once, 
youth, beauty and song. In contrast to Pope, Thomas Moore was 
endowed by nature with both a musical and metrical ear. 

Sometimes it has seemed to us, in spite of Shelley’s metaphysics and 
his political enthusiasm, that music was his right sphere, rather than 
verse. Though he is a word-builder of cloud castles, yet he mastered 


‘sounds rather than words. Rhythm wasinstinctive with him, and this 


brings out a fact of verse-making—/. ¢., that there are some technical 
methods in which, without attempting to produce equal effects with 
music, or to compass the same ends of expression of vague, diffusive 
emotion, verse may borrow from music. The three points to be 
studied are irregular time, accent and syncopation. Indeed there are 
often poems where one or other of these rules is carried successfully into 
verse. Some of our lady poets have entirely found out that as accent 
is more important in music than the number of notes in a bar, so accent 
is far more important in verse than the number of syllables in a line, 
as Coleridge proved long since in “ Christabel” and “ Kubla Khan,” 
though he probably learned this from the German minnesingers. 
This knowledge prevents melodious jingle, the jingle that Browning is 
so afraid of, and so successfully avoids. 

Another means of improving verse will be by borrowing from other 
nations their rhythms and accents, as the musicians borrow to brighten 
and improve and use again melodies and cadences. For instance, 
consonantal forms from, the Bohemian, Hungarian and Wallachian 


tribes.! 


THe Russian Gypsy Stncers.—The Russians are passionately fond of the Tzigan, 
with their homesick, foreign singing, which makes you dream of a tree life amid primitive 
* nature, outside of all restraint and all law, divine or human. This passion I share myself, 
and it drives me almost to madness. So I made good play with my elbows to reach a place 
near the platform where the musicians stood. There were five or six haggard, wild-looking 
young girls, with that half-bewildered air which strong light causes to nocturnal, furtive, 
vagabond creatures of every race. They made one think of deer brought suddenly from a 
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It seems to us that some of the modern poets are already at work 
in this field, and have studied the poetry of other countries. Tennyson 
certainly has successfully examined Theocritus and the French and 
Norman chronicles; Goethe went to the early poets of Germany and 
Grecian masters; Byron lived in a convent to learn Armenian, that he 
might learn the language from the monks and study its poetry; Morris 
is at work on the Icelandic tongue; Swinburne makes the rugged 
English tongue sing in Greek measures; Bowring examined the 
Turkish and Servian; Weatherby in a rediscovered Lap epic has 
explored the fresh field of Peivash Parneh, and opened it to us. 

In our own country Longfellow has translated Swedish and Danish 
poetry, and beautifully adopted many of the forms of verse of the 
Teutonic nations; R. H. Stoddard has made himself generally familiar 
with Oriental forms, and often his verse has an atmosphere of the 
deserts of Arabia and the gardens of Damascus hanging about it; M. 


forest glade into a drawing-room. There was nothing remarkable about their costume; it 
seemed they had felt bound, in coming to sing at this ball, to lay aside their characteristic 
attire and make a fashionable toilette. In consequence their appearance was like that of ill- 
dressed maid-servants. But one quiver of the eyelashes, one black, untamed glance wander- 
ing vaguely over the audience, was enough to give back all their native character. The 
music began. They were strange melodies of pensive sweetness or of wild gayety, broidered 
with infinite foritura, like the singing of a bird that listens to himself and grows wild with 
his own warbling—sighs of regret’over some brilliant past existence, with careless outbreaks 
of a free and joyous humor, which mocks at all things, even at its own lost happiness, if so 
be that liberty remains; choruses with stamping of the feet and outcries designed to accom- 
pany those nocturnal dances which form upon the turf of forest glades what we call “fairy 
rings,” something like a Weber, a Chopin, a Liszt, in the savage state. At times the theme 
was borrowed from some popular melody which has been the rounds of all the pianos, but 
its commonplace character vanished utterly under the runs and trills, the ornaments and 
caprices ; the originality of the variations made you quite forget how trivial was the motif. 
Paganini’s marvelous fantasies upon the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice”’ give an idea of these delicate 
musical arabesques—silk, gold and pearls embroidered upon the coarse material. A gypsy 
man, a kind of clown with fierce aspect, brown as an Indian, recalling the Bohemian types 
so characteristically represented by Valario in-his ethnographic water-color sketches, accom- 
panied the singing with cords from a great rebeck which he held between his knees, playing 
in the manner of the Oriental musicians. Another big fellow exerted himself upon the plat- 
form, dancing, striking the floor with his feet, thrumming a guitar while he marked the 
rhythm upon the wood of the instrument with the palm of his hand, making strange gri- 
maces, and occasionally uttering an unexpected cry. This was the joker, the buffoon, the 
merry-andrew of the troupe. It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the audience 
immediately about the platform. They applauded and called out to the singers, they kept 
time with their heads, they repeated over the refrains. These songs, with their mysterious 
extravagance, have the power of an incantation; they make you dizzy and mad, and throw 
you into the most incomprehensible moods. You listen, and a mortal longing comes over you 
to disappear from civilized life forever—to go off and range the forests accompanied by one 
of these sorceresses with cigar-colored complexion and eyes like lighted coals.—Zhéophile 
Gauiser’s Russia. 
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Conant has translated a natural and pathetic Russian poem through 
the German into English. Perhaps in music the Slavonic race, with 
Rubinstein at their head, are to be the successors of the German. 

It seems sometimes as if the great creators of art have passed away, 
leaving only the second class of artists, the adapters. The rules of art, 
the outside cup and platter, are to be kept bright and clean; the wine 
and meat within are of little consequence, or are absent entirely. And 
yet, while there is this tendency to enameling and high finish in small 
detail, there are some few who go to the other extreme, and give us, 
like Browning, wine and meat in cracked cups and chipped and shavby 
platters. 

There is also an analogy between the present moods of poets and 
singers. As rapid execution fines the voice and destroys its power to 
express large, massive passion, so the aim for dainty expression must 
prevent large, noble conception. Large, grand singing is just opposed 
to aerial and rapid execution, and a singer must often choose in which 
direction she or he must cultivate his or her powers, as both styles 
cannot be united in one voice. The popular feeling now demands 
execution in singing, and also dainty, delicate verse. Florid singing 
of a light brilliant type answers to the slight, graceful, ingenious verse 
of the day. The industrious fancy is far busier with it than the larger 
imagination. The decorative enamel is so thick and glistening that 
the inward soul which might flush or pale it, or shine through it, is 
never missed in the glitter, but there is no illuminating power in the 
verse. Poetry now leaves one unlighted, and a sort of despairing cry, 
half sad, half passionate, arises out of the dark. More than anything 
else verse needs to utter the inner voices of our noblest ideals—not the 
trivialities that are so curiously and beautifully expressed in most of 
the younger poet’s verse.. When the Dutch farmer painted his bell a 
beautiful red, he changed its rich tone to a dim, dull sound that had 
no reverberation. They paint their bells all colors, careless if their 
reverberations are silenced. 

The very power and fertility of some imaginations is a snare to 
them. Imaginative people need but a hint, and away the faculty 
rushes, conceiving, constructing, supplying, and the vision is com- 
plete. Unimaginative people, of whom it is best that the bulk of 
readers should be composed, have no power to paint for themselves 
unless infinite details be furnished, and everything put in proper posi- 
tion for the feeble faculty to grasp and use. This is the reason why 
the greater poets and musicians grow so slowly into favor, for this 
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faculty is so large and potent in one class and so limited in the other 
class that, as a natural consequence, the two classes cannot under- 
stand or enjoy each other. The strong and richly gifted do not 
understand the necessities of the feeble folk, and they make a mistake 
in not calling the busy fancy to supplement the larger and nobler 
imagination. When the statue is once carved, Fancy beautifies the 
robe, elaborates the details, and adds ornament and devices to its 
noble proportions, and the average mind appreciates this work better 
than the larger conception and noble controlling idea of the work. 

We think Rubinstein in music, as Gluck in his day, will suffer for 
lack of this adoring fancy, while Mendelssohn is fascinating because he 
cultivated it. And George Eliot, in verse, will not receive half the 
praise for her lofty elevation of poetic thought that Alfred de Musset 
wins for his prettiness. The multitude do not want to be elevated, 
and, unaccustomed to the heights, feel uncomfortably dizzy there upon 
them. They do not miss large elements of grandeur because they are 
unfamiliar with great thoughts, and they strain their narrow souls to 
comprehend their majesty. On the other hand, these great minds do 
not understand that helps of all sorts are necessary to reveal them to 
their kind, they stand so far above them. After years of waiting 
they receive their laurels; but, alas, they are often laid on their graves. 

It was so with Beethoven and Schubert, it was so with Dante and 
Tasso, it may be so with Wagner, whose lofty ideal of Art has been 
striving thirty years for recognition, although his later and more per- 
fected works seem at once to gain favor with the multitude. Mean- 
time, amiable emptiness and coarse chromo painting at once win the 
favor which is denied to greater and glorious conceptions. 

It has been predicted that in this material age people would prefer 
to live their poetry, either by surrounding themselves-with the extreme 
of luxury, or by carrying cut some noble ideal of life, rather than to 
write or read it. But experience has shown that the more exacting 
and severe practical life especially needs the ministry of the ideal. 
The great poems and the great symphonies will not be left in the past, 
like the ruins of Nineveh and the temples of Luxor and Karnak in the 
- desert, while new far-away civilizations express new ideas for humanity 
in new forms. The old primal feelings of verse and song will always 
claim a place in the world’s need and the world’s delight, and they will 
find their interpreters, either single or wedded forever, as Wagner 
would prophesy. 

EmILy E. Forb. 
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“ UR Merchant Marine.”! Had it been asked, in 1860, what 
industry (agriculture apart) showed the most healthy and 
normal increase in the United States, it would have been answered, 
the building and navigation of ships. In 1882, in less than a quarter 
of a century after, the mercantile marine of this country is practically 
non-existent, and does not figure in the commerce of the world. With 
naturally a fine and extensive seacoast, with good harbors, with an 
abundance of almost every material that enters into ship-building, 
with labor that has a world-wide reputation for skill and ingenuity, 
with abundant and rapidly-increasing wealth and population, the 
humiliating fact remains that the supremacy of the sea has passed 
from America, and has been acquired by the very power which feared 
most, and from cause, the rivalry of our ship-builders and navigators, 
Surely this is a curious position for a nation that once ranked as a 
great maritime power, and is worthy of the careful study of the econ- 
omist and statesman. Our consular reports have teemed with com- 
plaints that the American flag is never seen in foreign waters, that our 
commerce suffers thereby, and that new markets for our products are 
lost; and all sorts of remedies are proposed, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The volume which now lies before us is a welcome contribution to 
the commercial history of this country, a field of investigation that is 
exceedingly rich in materials, and as yet almost wholly unexplored. 
Of Mr. Wells’ fitness to conduct such an investigation there can be no 
question, With a mind trained in scientific methods, he regards the 
fact as more important than the conclusion. In fact, he errs in leaving 
the conclusion too much to the reader, being content with furnishing 
the material for forming aconclusion. This book is a very good speci- 
men of his method. It teems with facts and illustrations, and by 
cumulative evidence leads up to the final conclusion, which none but 
those who are willfully blind can misinterpret. It is a healthy sign 
when an economist of Mr. Wells’ standing turns his attention to what 
is necessarily but a small part of our commercial system, and treats 
of it as the most important question of the hour. By his earnestness 
he carries conviction, nor can it be said that he exaggerates the im- 
portance of the subject matter: 
*Our Merchant Marine. By David A. Wells. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. - 1882.. 
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The expulsion of the Moors and Jews from Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella and 
their successors, and the repeal of the “‘Edict of Nantes,” which deprived France of her 
best artisans and industries, have been accepted by all historians and economists as the two 
most striking and exceptional examples in modern times of great national industrial disaster 
and decay, directly contingent on unwise and stupid, but at the same time deliberately-adopted, 
state policies. It has been reserved for the United States, claiming to~be one of the 
most enlightened and liberal nations of the world, after an experience of near three hundred 
years since the occurrence of the above precedents, to furnish a third equally striking 
and parallel example of results contingent on like causes, in the decay and almost anni- 
hilation of her merchant marine and ocean carrying trade—a branch of her domestic industry 
which formerly, in importance, ranked second only to agriculture. 

When the Constitution was framed in 1789 this country had 123,893 
registered tons of shipping, by which is meant tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade; thus showing that the people were not backward in 
availing themselves of the natural advantages they possessed for com- 
merce, and which had hitherto been in great part neutralized by 
hostile legislation on the part of Great Britain. In the eight suc- 
ceeding years, or from 1789 to 1797, a great part of the carrying 
trade of the world was thrown into the hands of the ship-owners of 
this country by the war then waging in Europe, and this resulted in 
an increase of 384 per cent. in the tonnage, a rate of increase that has 
never since been equaled, and which was due to wholly exceptional con- 
ditions. A further increase of 42 per cent. took place between 1797 
and 1807, when the growth in the shipping appears to have been 
checked, and in subsequent years to have at times even declined. It 
may have been that the European war acted as an artificial stimulus, 
and on the return of peace profitable employment could not be found 
for all the shipping that had been called into existence. At all events, ° 
from 1807 to 1837 there was no increase, and the amount of tonnage 
fluctuated so that periods of decrease were followed by a partial recov- 
ery. In the succeeding decades, however, the increase was very 
marked: 1837, 810,000 tons; 1847, 1,241,000 tons; 1857, 2,463,000 
tons ; and in 1861, the year of the outbreak of the war, the highest 
figure was attained, viz., 2,642,000 tons. And to show the relative 
position of ‘this country in this regard, as compared with European 
nations, the following table may be given, which includes all tonnage, 
foreign and domestic (registered and enrolled), and that engaged in 


the fisheries: 


Tons. 
Belonging to the United States .... 2.22. .2ceee cece scccceccccces cnccessecees 5, 39,81 3 
Belonging to Great Britain and her dependencies .........+.-+-0+-++2+++0000000 eBe 
Belonging to all other nations... ... 20.0. .sceesceccee ceccee cocecece cece cece 5,800, 767 


Although the figures are but approximate, yet their general accuracy 
may be depended upon. 
43 
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Another curious fact, which escaped notice until attention was called 
to it by Mr. Wells, is that from 1855 to 1860, the period when Ameri- 
can shipping had attained its greatest prosperity, the tonnage of 
the United States engaged in foreign trade was fully 50 per cent. in 
excess of what our imports and exports required, thus showing that to 
that extent at least American vessels were employed by nations not 
possessing a sufficient amount of shipping of theirown. This fact, that 
American ships participated largely in the carrying trade of the world 
at that time, should not be lost sight of, for it serves to bring out 
in stronger contrast the present situation. It is well known that the 
American clippers of that day were regarded as among the finest vessels 
afloat, and readily found employment by which profits accrued to their 
owners, and a hardy race of seamen was being formed, which might 
be called upon in case of war to man the navy. The more that 
period of the history of American shipping is examined, the 
greater and more deplorable appears the subsequent decline and 
almost complete extinction of both the construction and the naviga- 
tion of ships. While in 1856, 75 per cent. of exports and imports were 
carried in American vessels, in 1881 but a little more than 16 per cent. 
was so carried. 

The causes of this decline have been variously explained by inter- 
ested and by disinterested parties. The navigation laws, the high cost 
of labor and materials in this country, as compared with England, the 
tariff duties on ship-building materials, the comparatively high rate of 

interest upon money, local taxation, consular and harbor dues, are but 

a few of the reasons that have been advanced. And there is a grain of 
truth in each reason assigned; but no one reason has been of sufficient 
influence to produce the existing result, and this result must be 
explained by assigning a number of causes. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to assign even a proximate cause. But at least the 
more important causes may be isolated, and their influence shown; 
and it may be shown, as is done by Mr. Wells, that the most 
important causes are artificial in their origin, and are due chiefly to 
ill-advised legislation. This alone would prove that a revival of Ameri- 
can shipping is among the possibilities. 

So long as wooden ships were exclusively built this country pos- 
sessed a natural advantage, which placed her among the foremost of 
ship-building nations; for she possessed an almost unlimited supply 
of suitable timber ; and, so great was her advantage in this regard, and 
in the efficiency of her seamen, that the difference in the cost of labor, 
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which was nearly as great as it is now, was not felt. Moreover, each 
year a large amount of shipping was sold to foreigners. So that up 
to 1855 the shipping interest ranked second in importance to agricul- 
ture, which was then, as it is now, the greatest of American industries. 


But with the introduction of steam for the purposes of propulsion the — 


advantage leaned toward England, and, when vessels were constructed 
of iron, the difference in the cost of construction and of navigating 
them at once gave England such a start that this country has never 
been able to catch up with her. It is said that at the present day the 
original cost of an iron vessel is less than that of a wooden one, and, 
when the duration of life and economy of space and working are con- 
sidered, the difference becomes still .more marked, A still further 
advance is now being made by the substitution of steel for iron asa 
material of construction, a change that is made possible by the recent 
great improvements in the manufacture of steel, and, though the first 
cost of the vessel is enhanced, yet a greater economy accrues in the 
end. Under present conditions the United States cannot compete 
with England in the construction of iron and steel vessels, and it is 
useless to expect it. So that by the substitution of steam for sails as 
a means of propulsion, and of iron or steel for wood as a material of 
construction, the ship-building trade was drawn from this country to 
England, her chief rival up to 1861. 

Under a liberal and enlightened policy this change would have but 
lightly affected America, because ships could have been purchased 
of England, and we could have still maintained our position as navi- 
gators of ships, and have retained a large and profitable share of the 
carrying trade of the world. But by our own stupidity this was for- 
bidden, and under the influence of our navigation laws, as absurd as 
they are noxious, which indirectly say that we cannot buy a vessel and 
use her for the purpose for which she was intended, but may so use her 
if we steal her (prize in war), the carrying trade also went out of 
American hands, and was engrossed by other nations. There is no 
denying the influence of these laws. And yet a small party of 
interested persons still persist in speaking of them as the cause of the 
the prosperity of our mercantile marine—as if there could be 
such prosperity without any visible marine. And a late Secretary of 
State, with a presumption that is refreshing, addressed a letter to a 
chamber of commerce in one of our leading cities, in which occurs 
the following remarkable sentence : 

I don’t believe in false trade-marks. I don’t believe that buying a British ship and calling 
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her an American ship makes her an American ship. I believe that this very day and hour 
every single article that goes into the manufacture of a ship can be produced and made as 
well here as in any spot on the earth. 


It is such utterances that make us welcome such a philosophic study 
of the subject as is this of Mr. Wells. 

No one recognizes more clearly than Mr. Wells that the repeal 
of the navigation laws alone would not bring about a resuscitation of 
our mercantile marine. There must be radical change in local taxa- 
tion, and in our whole commercial policy. How complete such 
a reform must be can best be shown by quoting Mr. Wells’ own 
language, in which, however, he sums up what has been examined at 
great length in the preceding chapter of his book: 


From this review it must be evident that no one measure will arrest the decay of American 
shipping, bring back prosperity to our ocean carrying trade, or revive the industry of ship- 
building in this country. The field of reform to be entered upon is a very large one; the 
number of details which are to be attended to are numerous; but reform, nevertheless, is both 
possible and practicable if the American people desire and will it. 

The frst thing to be done is, then, to educate the people up to a full understanding of the 
subject. 

Second, We must repeal our navigation laws, at least to the extent of permitting our navi- 
gators and merchants to supply themselves with ships on conditions as favorable as 
are enjoyed by their competitors, who are the merchants and sailors of all other maritime 
nations. There is no other way in which we can supply our needs in respect to ships 
so speedily. Grant to the subsidy scheme all that its friends claim for it, and it will 
be years before any considerable results will accrue from its adoption. 

Third, If we are to build ships in the United States as cheaply as they can be built 
by other nations—and unless we can do so the ships we may build will never be voluntarily 
bought or used by our own citizens or any others—our ship-builders must have their materials 
for construction as cheap as the builders with whom they are to compete. Either allow the 
importation ree of duty of all the material and stores that enter into the construction 
and equipment of ships, or reduce the tariff. So long as the business of constructing iron 
steamships has to bear the burden of high prices consequent on protective duties averaging 
40 per cent., it cannot compete with like industries in free-trade countries. There is 
no possibility of evading this conclusion. 

Fourth, If foreign competing maritime nations do not subject their ships to local taxation, 
the United States evidently cannot afford todo so. The continuance of such a discrimination 
against our merchant marine of itself and alone may, and probably will, be sufficient 
to prevent its resuscitation in face of a foreign competition exempt from similar burdens. 
Whether Congress, under the power conferred upon it by the Constitution ‘‘to regulate com- 
merce,’”’ can exempt as instrumentalities of commerce vessels engaged in foreign or inter-state 
carrying trade from all forms of local—state or municipal—taxation is, however, an open 
question. The decisions of the United States Supreme Court on this subject look both ways. 

Fifth, Abolish compulsory pilotage, and reduce the fees for pilotage by law so that they 
shall not be in excess of those charged in British and other European ports. 

Sixth, Repeal the tonnage tax. 

Seventh, Reduce all expenses connected with the hiring or discharge of seamen, consular 
charges, and the like, to the level or below those imposed by other nations. If, however, 
the decline of American shipping continues much longer, these reforms will be unneccessary, 
for there will be no sailors hired or discharged; and no necessity of invoking the co-opera- 
tion of consuls, for there will be no ships engaged in fpreign trade. 
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Eighth, Reform the tariff, and the natural resources of our country and the intelligence 
of our people are such that, with the reduction of the burden of taxes and prices consequent 
on low rates of duty, we shall regain in the next twenty years more than we have lost in the 

last twenty, and become the first maritime nation of the world. 

4 Ninth, Without resorting to the artificial expedient of subsidies and bounties, let Con- 

gress assimilate in their treatment steamships and railroads, to the extent of paying steam- 

d ships for carrying the mails of the United States good compensation—as good as the Govern- 

ment now pays railways for performing similar service. 

This subject is important on account of its intimate connection with 
another question which is now before the people. Are we to havea 
navy? Clearly not, unless it is preceded by or accompanied with a 
revival of our merchant shipping. A French writer, Raymond, 
recently wrote: “Naval power depends upon three things, each of 
which is indispensable to the vitality of the navy. These three things 
are material wealth, an active and progressive industry, and a hardy 
and enterprising seafaring population. The third element of strength 
; can only exist where the merchant navy is flourishing and vigorous.” 
We forbear comment, but merely call the attention of those who are 
recommending Government expenditure on a large scale to this sen- 
tence, which embodies an undeniable truth. We also heartily recom- 
mend to them a careful perusal of Mr. Wells’ volume. W. C. F. 
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“Selected Odes of Pindar.”! “Selections from tke Latin Poets— 
Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Propestius, Ovid, and Lucan.”2 “An 
Etymology of Latin and Greek.”3 “Outlines of Latin Grammar.”4 
This publishing house (Ginn, Heath & Co.) is diligently endeavoring 
to win a name for superior editions of text-books in the classics, 
bringing out the work of the best scholars in the best mechanical 
style. Professor Seymour’s edition of the Greek Poems contains, of 
notes and introductions, 50 pages; of clear print Greek text, 78 pages; 
critical notes, metrical schemes, with a Greek and an English Index, 
carry the pages up to 252, or over 300 pages in all. The editor claims 
no originality, but he has done an industrious and valuable work in 

t Selected Odes of Pindar. With Notes and an Introduction by Thomas D. Seymour, 


Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale College. 12mo. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 1882. 

2 Selections from the Latin Poets—Catullus, Lucretius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and 
Lucan. Edited by E. P. Crowell Moore, Professor of Latin in Amherst College. 12mo, 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882. 

3 An Etymology of Latin and Greek. By Charles S. Halsey, A. M. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co, 1882. pp. xx, 252. 

4 Outlines of Latin Grammar. By Cyrus S. Richards, LL.D., Author of Latin Lessons 
and Tables, Howard University, Washington, D. C. Published by the Author, 1882, 
Small 12mo., pp. x, 110. 
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bringing together the views of scholars whose works are not accessible 
to the ordinary student. A valuable suggestion in these days of 
“grind” is that the references are made a little fuller for convenience 
of those who may prefer to take up the Odes in some order other than 
that in which they are printed. He gives: Olympian Odes, 1, 2, 6, 
7, 11, 12, 14; Pythian Odes, 1, 2, 4; Nemean, 1, 2; Isthmian, 1, 5, 
8, and fragments. 

Professor Crowell has grouped choice selections of the various Latin 
authors named, free from impurity of sentiment, to form a collection 
most suitable for college use, as an introduction to critical study of 
the fuller works of the same authors and of the history of Roman 
literature. There are 137 pages of text, easy for the eye, followed 
by notes enough, with the appendix, to round out just 300 pages, 
without the brief preface. 

“The object of this work (the Etymology) is to present within the 
limits of a school-book the most needful etymological information that 
is not adequately furnished by the grammar or the lexicon. * * * 
Great prominence has been given to the derivation of English words. 
* * * The present work may be used for daily lessons, in connec- 
tion with the study of the classical text, and may also, with equal 
advantage and facility, be employed for reference on individual words.” 
This is a pioneer work that, recognizing the changing nature of views 
upon its subject-matter, and without insisting on finality regarding 
disputed points, brings within the reach of the beginner in the classics 
the best conclusions and suggestions of modern American and Euro- 
pean scholarship. There is a good table of contents, and there are 
three good indexes—Latin, Greek, and English—referring to five 
hundred and twenty-eight sets of roots and derivations, systematically 
arranged, making the book a valuable reference book to the advanced 
student who may wish to look up etymological points. These indexes 
require 50 pages, or nearly one-fifth of the entire work, printed four 
columns on a page. It is a great excellence of the work that it is so 
arranged that one can learn in a little time to know where to look for 
any of its contents. : 

The principles of etymology form the general basis of about 50 
pages. About 150 pages are occupied with the specific treatment of 
the five hundred and twenty-eight roots, with some supplemental 
ones, or, with the 50 pages of indexes, swelling to some 200 pages of 
this definite work. 

Classical teachers of every rank not already in possession of the 
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best foreign authorities will welcome this as a helpful hand-book, even 
where it may not be made the basis of class recitations. 

Some text-books grow, and some are made to order. The four 
text-books we have before us are growths. Every one of them has 
gradually assumed form for general advantage through the manuscript 
notes made by its author in patient effort year after year to be helpful 
to his own pupils. The great Boston fire destroyed the plates of a 
book which, prepared some twenty years ago, was the forerunner of 
the little grammar just named. The multitude of prominent men 
who were once at Meriden (N. H.) Academy, and are now in the 
prime of useful life, testifies to the scholarly inspiration of the author, 
The work is a model of compactness. 

“To master with facility and success a new language the beginner 
should not be diverted from the comparatively few fundamental 
elements that meet him at the threshold, and which are absolutely 
necessary for his work. In systematic rules and exact definition, and 
distinct analyses of inflection, and their euphonic changes, the hand- 
book of the student should be full and explicit, without abatement.” 
‘Postponing doubtful points for later study, this work is for a beginner 
something like what the old Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar would 
have made if only its coarse print and paradigms were retained—about - 
the portion used by many teachers in first taking a class over it. This 
book, however, has material that would not be found in such a con- 
densed Andrews and Stoddard’s. It is surprising to see how much is 
brought into so small a space by avoidance of repetition and by inge- 
nious arrangement. The verb is made the prominent point of study, 
and comes before the other parts of speech. Room is found for nearly 
forty declined forms of third declension nouns, for ten pages of good 
matter on prosody, illustrated in part by musical notation, for the 
accepted standard rules of syntax, with extended explanation of prin- 
ciples, a good table of contents, and a good index, with some hints 
on English words and English verse, and many definitions of terms— 
in its totality a very superior book for the place it is intended to fill. 
Although published by the author, it has a printers’ mark that shows 
its indebtedness for its neat mechanical execution to the care of Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

The first two works will find favor in colleges and advanced classical 
schools. The Etymology will have a larger field among scholarly 
individuals, as well as in organized classes ; while the Grammar may be 
made useful to the still more numerous students of elementary Latin. 
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“Capital and Population: A Study of the Economic Effects of their 
Relations to Each Other.”! If one turns this over hastily, his eye will be 
caught by the long quotations from Mill and by the frequency of the pro- 
noun “I.” A closer reading will show that the quotationsare no padding. 
The author writes as a pupil of Mill and of Ricardo, but dissenting from 
some of their positions. In the physical sciences one who discovers a 
fact gains prompt assent from the multitude, who can test it by their 
own senses, and the discoverer loses prominence. In abstract sciences 
truths are not as readily tested, and one who advances an opinion must 
identify himself as its champion while it is on trial, which necessitates 
the prominent “I.” 

The work is full of important points for study in the great financial 
and social changes now in progress and demanding legal recognition. 

“That the tendency of capital is to increase faster than population, 
is steady and constant whenever and wherever men in their economic 
actions are undisturbed by abnormal events, is the central thought of 
this treatise, and is the contribution I bring to the science of political 
economy.” This tells, in the author’s words, what he has attempted. 

“ All wealth, and therefore all capital, is the result of abstinence.” © 
Panics he does not regard as the result of over-production directly, but 
of over-accumulation, seconded by loss of confidence. ‘Over-invest- 
ment,” he says, “ puts off the time when labor cannot be profitably 
employed,” but increases the difficulty of recuperation. The arbitrary 
destruction of dead stock and the natural activity of re-creation explain 
the recuperation of nations after war. 

Proportional wages is a term which the author claims as his own, by 
which he means the proportion of the product received by the laborer 
as wages after charges for rent and for the. use of fixed capital are 
deducted. The employment of female labor he considers an element 
in national prosperity. He would carry this so far as to have women 
fill every office not inconsistent with their physical organization or with 
moral delicacy, even though it involve considerable additional expense 
for their inferior efficiency, as compared with men. He looks to the 
employment of both men and women as adding an adjustment upon 
the growth of population as related to capital. 

He makes a distinction of real, proportional and money wages in his 
discussion of the labor question. The laboring classes he deems 
to have their interest in real wages, and this interest is to be promoted 


* Capital and Population: A Study of the Economic Effects of their Relations to Each 
Other. By Frederick B. Hawley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882. 12mo, pp. 267. 
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by their increase o. efficiency, through fidelity and industry; by 
changes in national industries, by which more rise from common 
laborers to artisans; by increasing the proportion of their own number 
that enter the labor market as competitors for employment, referring 
to female labor; lastly, by never seeking to raise their proportional 
wages to a point that will allow capital such a scant remuneration as 
will lead to a decline of production. 

The disturbances caused in market by unwise action of laborers soon 
reach the laborers themselves, through enhanced value of the products 
which they consume, as well as make. Out of all the difficulties 
between capital and labor, “ Codperation is undoubtedly the only final 
solution of the labor question.” 

Free trade, protection, commerce, taxation, indebtedness, are topics 
which he treats at length, reiterating at the last the tendency in civilized 
nations of capital to accumulate faster than it can be utilized 





“The Way of Life.”! “Ecce Spiritus.”2 These two books are alike, 
yet very unlike. They are alike in aiming to help those looking for a 
better insight into the purposes of human existence, and for a better 
knowledge of what may be termed the religious relations. The first 
is avowedly from the standpoint of a man who discards incarnation 
and the miracle, but classes himself with Christian people in his rever- 
ence for the founder of Christianity, his life and his teachings. The 
unannounced author of the second seems to have a deeper distrust of 
the conventional beliefs and methods of churches, and does not like to 
use the word Christian, which seems to stand for the extreme abuses 
of ecclesiasticism. Yet he is equally reverent for the person and the 
teachings of the founder of Christianity, as we say colloquially, and 
occasionally falls into the use of the word Christian to indicate a true 
religion, without the abuses of the sects. He is not the only one who 
has felt the lack of a word suitable to designate true religion from the 
beginning, Christianity being a comparatively modern term. 

Mr. Merriam’s book is the republication of a chapter on the char- 
acter of Jesus, and of a series of letters first put forth through the 
Springfield Republican. It is more popular in its style—molded, pos- 
sibly, by the channel through which it was aiming to reach people. 
These letters are under the titles: “Up and Enter,” “The Unfailing 


t The Way of Life. By George Merriam. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1882, 16mo, pp. 
205. $1.00. 
2 Ecce Spiritus. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1882. 12mo, pp. 238. $1.25. 
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Resource,” “Knowledge of God,” “The Friendliness of Law,” “Full- 
ness of Life,” “Immortality,” “Oar Father's House,” “The Personal 
Revelation.” It will find more readers perhaps than the other book. 
The mechanical difference of the books is suggestive of their essential 
difference. The first hardly varies by a hairsbreadth from the second 
in height as they stand on the shelf. Yet Mr. Merriam’s,16mo speaks 
to the multitude with an every-day English title. The other, 12mo, 
requires scholarly thought by its Latin title. The first begins num- 
bering its pages at the blank leaf before the title-page; the second 
passes title-page and table of contents before it makes account of its 
pages. The pages of the second are compacted by grade of type and 
a slight diminution of margin till each page has 50 per cent. more 
print upon it than in the other. This compacting in the printing is 
indicative of what has been done in the matter. The causes of 
things are dealt with, and those who may dissent from some of the 
views expressed will have occasion to think carefully how they 
word their dissent. The author has evidently had his soul stirred 
within him by the abuses of church management; yet he is very 
calm in his discussion. In a single instance we get a glimpse of 
some sanctimonious pharisee who stirs his righteous indignation 
into the sentence: “The religious leech that passively absorbs 
another’s salvation can have no part in that triumph which Jesus 
wrought out in his own soul between himself and God.” In the 
discussion of matters where language fails so far to convey the 
shades of difference between men who use the same words in a differ- 
ent spirit, it is better to quote some expressions than to interpret them. 
Most that is contained in his pages has been essentially said in some 
pulpits that may deem it a duty to attack the same statements made 
from his standpoint. There are great-souled men in the pulpit who 
try-to be honestly helpful to the people who gather about the churches; 
but, let anyone look at the clap-trap advertising of Sunday subjects, 
or hear the trifling jokes on plain, honest ways that are given out to 
some congregations, and he will not wonder that in some quarters 
religious men find the church unsatisfying. ‘Of all the people who 
think at all upon religious matters, we might make three distinct 
classes: those whose thought is traditional, whose minds are subject 
to certain modes of faith and feeling which obtain in the church, or 
methods by which it impresses and holds its members; those who 
bring to bear upon religious problems nothing but purely rationalistic 
processes ; and those who stand between these two, the converts of 
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neither, and yet indebted to each for a side to the completeness of 
their faith.” ‘ Thus, the real history of Jesus is found, not only in the 
Gospels, but in the sum total of all the influences which as inspirations 
from him have been, and still are, shaping the world’s thought and 
life.” ‘The Church has tended to exalt religion, technically consid- 
ered, over everything else; while its instruments of books or creeds or 
formulas have too often overshadowed the new and conscious functions 
of man’s nature.” ‘ We have infinite faith in the future of man. We 
fear neither materialism, nor any threatening form of atheism. 
* * * Already there is deep expectancy of a reign of spiritualities 
about to come. It will come, and will save Christianity, whereof the 
age has despaired.” “A church is the formulation of the religious 
idea. It is spirituality organized.” ‘“ There is infinite weakness and 
danger in the position that a person owes his attendance upon church 
service simply because of his children and society.” Many who will 
not agree with all the details of thought in the book most fervently 
long for the reformation’in the pulpit thus set forth: “ The lecture is 
not going to take the place of the sermon; but the sermon itself is to 
be taken back to the Mount, and dipped in the dews of a new conse- 
cration. The literary function of the pulpit is to give way to the liv- 
ing, the power of personality is to do the saving work so long dele- 
gated to mere opinion.” 


“Sermons to the People,” New York: E. & I. B. Young & Co., 
Henry Parry Liddon, now Canon of St. Paul’s, London, unites the 
gifts of scholarship to the graces of a most eloquent tongue. His 
Bampton Lectures, and his Professorship of Exegesis at Oxford, 
express his learning, while his popular sermons to the great mass 
of every-day hearers, who are eager listeners to the truths brought 
home to them in his flame-lit words, display his oratory. He has 
been called the Bossuet of our century. But he is something more 
than a court preacher; he is an intense laborer, who endeavors to 
bring the doctrines of Christ into daily life for the use and compre- 
hension of the multitude. 

In comparison with Canon Farrar, who dwells upon the historical 
evidences of Christianity .and the Life of Christ, Canon Liddon takes 
the precepts and examples of this teacher who lived nearly two 
thousand years ago, and adapts them to the necessities and temp- 
tations of the nineteenth century, and translates the dead language , 
into modern and living expression, while his ardent belief in the power 
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and reality of the teachings of Christ performs the office of trans- 
fusing his warm life-blood into the dying faith of the age, quickening 
the dull soul, and reviving the fainting heart. The texts and the titles 
of this volume of sermons signify this desire and intention, and it will 
be found full of interest to the thoughtful mind. 


“Country Pleasures,” a chronicle of a year chiefly in a garden, by 
George Milner, a reprint of the English edition, by Roberts Brothers 
Boston, tells its own story in the title. It consists of a pleasant, 
discriminating description of English rural life, made up of scenery, 
weather, flowers and fruit, and is evidently the work of a sincere lover 
of nature, who notes carefully its moods and phases and the yearly 
calendar of its growths and offerings. The volume is also dotted with 
fine and appropriate quotations from the best poets, thus showing a 
knowledge and love of literature, as well as rural life. But it does not 
compare in vividness of portraiture or versatility with the sketches of 
our own John Burroughs, which are far more crisp and sparkling, 
while equally exact and painstaking. Still, for those who enjoy 
nature, these pictures of English scenery will be sympathetic, while 
the style is smooth and elegant. 

















